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$2(@$2 old hebrons and 
50@60c per bushel, 
Apples. 
Old apples are quoted at $6 35 
Russets; Spies, $6 s0@s7, soe° a1; oo 


Dakota Req’ 


per bbl; 50c@$1 per bushel basket D$2 
: Eggs. : 
tggs are firmer; We 
Michigan and Indiana, nse gt 63 
Eastern, 13@14c; nearby and fancy 2c; 
@léc; jobbing prices, 1@2c more, sili 
Butter te tn: debate 
1 : stea re . 
prices: Best creamery, ‘email tont*4y 
»kgs., 18@18c; Northern ence 
ound lots, 17'4@18e; Western, 17@ met p 
'; Eastern, 16}4@17\¢e; firsts, 1414 @151° 
}; imitation, 14@15\¢e; Northern dai, 


3@16c; jobbers get ec to 1e more 
Cheese, ; 
Cheese is quiet and steady in t 
ret here, with Liverpool Beatert vn, 
eohee $4 @0e; new, 7T@7k¢c; cage 
(@8 6c; jobbi le > Live ¢ 
as 4 jobbing, }¢c higher; Liverpool, 
ne Fowl and Chickens. 
ced poultry was firmer, by reason f 
maller supply: Iced fowl, 9%: chia” 
ns, 17@220 » 9c; chick- 





PORTLAND PRODUCE MARKET 


i WEDNESDAY, June 29, 1898 

Business, asa rule, is quiet with ver 
ittle change to note in quotations. Gro 
eries continue steady with a fair busi- 
ess doing in tea and sugar. Potatoes 
veak and lower. Beans dull and fever 
uyers. Green peas are quite plentify) 
atives jobbing at $1 to $1 25 per bush, 


lew cabbages are quoted at $1 a crate 
nd cucumbers 4 cents apiece 
‘he market for flour ig dull 


nd weak and prices further declined 
gs firm at 12@13c. Hay is dull and 
feak, Fresh beef fairly active, higher 
or coarse cuts; sides at 7@8c, hinds at 
@10'¢c, fores at 6@6'gc, rounds and 
anks at 8@8'éc, loins at 11@15c, rumps 
nd loins, 10@12c, backs at T@7\c. 
attles, 5@5!¢c, lambs 11@13c; mutton 
@9c. Lobsters unchanged at 13c¢ Ib 
or boiled and 11c for live. 7 
AppLes—Eating apples, $3 50@3$4 5( 
erbbl. Evaporated, 10@11!¢c ~~ ib. ' 
ButTER—lic for choice family; 
‘eamery, 18@19c. ; 
Breans—New York péa, $1 60@$1 65: 
ellow Eyes, $1.85@$1.90. ; 
CurEse—Maine and Vermont Factory; 
ec; N. Y. Factory, 84 @0c. Sage, 


FLouR—Low grades, $4 15@$4 40: 
oring,$5@5 75; Roller Michigan, $5 25@ 
» 50; St. Louis Winter Patents, $5 50@ 
) 65. 

Fish—Cod, Shore, $4 50@4 75; Scaled 
ring per box, 9@l4c; Mackerel 
ore, $22 00@26 00. : 
Gratin—Corn, bag lots, 44c; oats, 
ic; cotton seed, car lots, $23 00: 
tton-seed, bag lots, $24 00; sacked 
‘an, car lots, $15 50@16 00; sacked bran, 
ig lots, $1750; middlings, car lots, 
700; middlings, bag lots, $18 00. 


Larp—Per tierce, 63¢ per Ilb.; 
il, 734 @T7G0. 
PoraTors—Potatoes, 50@60c per 


shel; new, $3@3 50 per bbl. 
PROVISIONS—Fowl, 9@llc; chickens, 
@13c; turkeys, 13@1l5c; eggs, nearby, 
6c; extra beef, $1250; pork backs, 
3 50, clear, $14 00; hams, 9@9'¢c. 





AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected June 29, for the Mai F. 
ores ‘ ne 28, ine Farmer 


uller & Co. 
Native fowl more plenty; spring chick- 
8 coming in; few broilers offered. Veal 
enty. Eggs plenty. Lard and pork 
vady. No native pork offered. Beans 
changed, but few eastern pea being 
ered. Spring lambs coming in freely. 
»w domestic cheese in the market. Old 
tatoes a drug. Green peas and native 
rries in the market. 
BEANS—Western Pea beans, $1 50; 
llow Eyes, $1 65. 
BUTTER—Ball butter 12@14c, Cream- 
7, 18¢. 
-~—_pentiemeee 8@10c; domestic, § 
Eeas—Fresh, 10@11c per dozen. 
LARD—Tierce, 7c; in pails, 8c. 
PROVISIONS — Wholesale — Clear salt 
rk, 7c.; beef per side, 5@71gc; ham, 
oked, 9@10c; fowl, 12c; veal, 
8c; round hog, 5c; mutton, 7@8c; 
ring lambs, 12@13c; chickens, 15c; 
vilers, 20@25c. 
-OTATOES—50c per bush, native. 
NEw CABBAGES—1\¢c per lb. 
3EETS—50c per bush. 
'uRNIPs—40c per bush. 
NEW Beets—.90 doz. bunches. 
*REEN PEAS—$1 per bush. 
STRAWBERRIES—Native, 10c. 





GUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND WOOL 
MARKET. 


‘orracted June 29, forthe Maine Farmer 
B. F. Parrott & Co.) 


‘he wool market improves, speculag 


s looking after stock. Flour still 
yer; grain easier. Sugar steady. 
les steady. Good hay more plenty. 


jTRAW—Pressed, $12.00; loose, $7 50 


HORTS—90c per hundred. $17 00, 
| lots ; Mixed Feed, 90c. 
Voot—18ce per Ib.; 
ns, 35c. 

‘oTTON SEED MEAL—Bag lots, $1 15 
@22 ton lots. 

‘HICAGO GLUTEN MEAL—Ton lots, 
); bag lots, $1.25; Buffalo, ton lots, 
'; bag lots, $1.15. 

‘LouUR—Full Winter patents, $5 50; 
‘ing patents, $5 50; roller pro- 
s, straight, $5 00; low grade, $4 50. 
jUGAR—$5 30 per hundred. 
[ay—Loose $6@10; pressed $10@12. 
[IDES AND Skins—Cow hides, 714¢; 0X 
les, 7'¢c; bulls and stags, 64¢c 
AME AND CemMENT—Lime $1 
k; cement $1 35. 

1ARD Woop—Dry, $5@5.50; green, 
50@4.00. 

+RAIN—Corn, 45c; meal, bag lots, 


spring lamb 


10 per 


JATS—T5c, bag lots. 
sARLEY—55c. Rye, $100. Seed bar- 


» Tac, 





‘he Board of Agriculture has recent- 
1ad its attention called, by the Amer- 
n Grocer, to what appears to be one of 
}most wicked adulterations of food 
terials that has ever been brought to 
attention of the public. It is in re- 
ion to the use of a substance know? 
Mineraline for the purpose of adul- 
ating wheat flour. The company ad- 
tising these goods does so in the most 
efaced manner. The use of injurious 
ilterating substances in wheat flour 
;been in the past very rare. There 
s been some agitation lately in rela- 
nto the use of corn meal, but this 
terial is a food product and is not in- 
ious. It simply cheapens the flour 12 
ich itis used. But it has been found 
chemical analysis that Mineraline 15 
iply ground soapstone. This, of 
irse, may be injurious, as well as ab- 
utely valueless as food. 





100D’S PILLS cure Liver Ills, Bil 
usness, Indigestion, Headache. 


sy to take, easy to Yperate. 250 














southern round white, $2@$2 50. 
90; r 
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The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is again at work on the ex- 
port of butter problem. 





This 
everywhere—by the 


bank, in pasture and in field; red clover, 


asike, honeysuckle, 


thrifty, and bearing great fat heads sug- 
gestive of richness. Did you ever see a 
fock of lambs in March pick out the 
heads of clover from a pile of hay in the 


barn floor? 


is the clover year. 


Clover is 
roadside, on the 


thick, rank and 





Evidence accumulates that the West- 
em make of butter thus far this season 
jsnot as large as last year. 
still holds firm and demand good. There 
has been abundance of grass throughout 
the dairy section of the country. Proba- 
bly high water mark of production in 
the country at large has been passed and 
the supply is already slightly on the 


The price 





FRAUDS IN THE BUTTER TRADE. 
Ways that are Dark and Tricks that are 
Mean. 

The subterfuges resorted to in order to 
cheat unsuspecting individuals into pur- 
chasing a@ spurious article for genuine 
butter are ingenious as they are dishon- 
et. Forinstance, ‘‘Vermont Creamery” 
isan innocent looking name attached to 
wold factory in Rhode Island, but that 
brand on the package has been the 
means through which the fraud has 
placed the stuff on Maine tables as pure 
It is not alone the farmer who 
loses. The consumer is the one who 


butter. 


finally suffers most. 


“The Massachusetts dairy bureau has 
recently had some interesting experi- 
Twice within a year housekeep- 
ts have complained to George M. Whit- 
iker, the acting executive officer of the 
bureau, that substances purchased by 
them of their local grocers for butter did 
tot act like true butter. 
stances the substances were analyzed by 
Dr. B, F. Davenport and pronounced 


ences, 


dleomargarine. Dr. 


chemist of many years’ experience, dur- 
ing which time he has made a specialty 
it investigating dairy products. 
been a milk inspector in the city of Bos. 
‘onand has done much work for the 
State Board of Health. Since 1891 he 
tas done chemical work for the dairy 


bureau. 


In the first case on the information 
furnished, a detective officer visited the 
tuspected grocer, but got what proved to 
straight butter; the case for selling 
Wleomargarine would therefore rest on 
he evidence of a stranger, and on this 
“count more than usual pains were 
luken to investigate the case. The pack- 
¥¢ containing the substance which was 
to the housekeeper, 
‘hich the chemist pronounced oleomar- 
fitine, was traced to a reputable whole- 
le house in Boston, who identified it, 
id said the substance was bought for 
"novated or process butter, known to 
the trade as sterilized butter, of C. H. 
Weaver & Co. of Chicago—the Illinois 
Creamery Co. There was every reason 
believe that both the local grocer and 
the city wholesaler were morally inno- 
‘tut of any attempt to violate the oleo- 
Margarine laws, and that no end of jus- 
tee would be promoted by prosecutions. 
luview of these facts and the further 
we that the evidence as to the purchase 
"as that of a stranger, the case was 


Nspicious 


tropped » 


Inthe second case the butter (?) had 
“oused the suspicion of a housekeeper. 
‘melted like oleomargarine and not like 
utter, and the chemist pronounced it 
A detective officer of 

¢ bureau was sent to the grocery store 

“which the substance was bou 
“td purchased a five pound box which 
. Davenport pronounced oleomarga- 
. The case was entered in court, but 

* defendant having showed that he 

wght the stuff innocently, and honest- 
: Supposed it was butter, the govern- 
fat accepted the plea of guilty, and 

uted to have the case placed on 
goods were subsequently 
ths same C. H. Weaver & Co. 
‘cago—the ‘Illinois Creamery Com- 
> doing business at the same place, 
Aaving a factory at Elgin. In con- 
alien with the enforcement of the 

*nue laws a more critical examination 

the goods was made by Dr. Daven- 


I 


‘eomargarine. 


The, 


le, The 
Maced to the 


May,’ 


who reported: 


*uples are not ordinary, natural butter, 

tare manufactured products. These 
not a true butter. They are 
substitute having the appear- 


&uples are 
* butter 


In both in- 


Davenport is a 


He has 


and 


‘I find that the 
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ance of butter, but are not straight but- 
ter and should be classed as oleomarga- 
rine.’ The chemist further reported, 
that although the samples did not con- 
tain natural butter fats, he was unable 
to state whether or not the peculiar char- 
acteristics were due to the introduction 
of foreign fats, or to the fact that the 
butter had been at some time in such a 
decomposed state that the normal condi- 
tion of the butter fats had been changed. 

The manufacturers of these goods, we 
are informed, send postal cards by the 
thousand all over the country, offering 
to sell Elgin creamery butter at prices 
below the quotations on straight goods.”’ 





RULES FOR STRAWBERRY PICKERS. 


Our correspondent, E. W. Wooster, 
one of the largest growers of strawber- 
ries in the State, furnishes his pickers 
with the following rules by which they 
are to be governed: 

Rule 1. Positively, no loud talking or 
gossiping allowed while at work in the 
fields. Attend strictly to business at all 
times; it is to the mutual interest of you 
and your employer. 

Rule 2. Exercise great care at all 
times. See where you put your feet at 
each move, where you set your tray and 
where your knees are. Pinch off the 
large, fancy fruit with the thumb nail 
and forefinger, leaving a stem on the 
fruit about one-half inch long, placing 
the berry at once in the proper basket. 
It is scarcely necessary to touch the fruit 
at all. Never pull the berries off, or keep 
several in the hand before putting them 
in the basket. Try to find and gather at 
each picking every berry that should be 
gathered in your row. 

Rule 3. In regard to the grading of 
the fruit, obey carefully special instruc- 
tions which will be given at the time of 
commencing work, and may vary, some- 
what, from day to day. 

Rule 4. Do not break or cripple the 
foliage, for if you do they cannot mature 
the balance of the crop. A rough-handed 


and capable of doing more damage than 
ten times the amount of his or her wages. 


value of a picker’s service. 


allowed on the grounds, 
permit of the owner. 

Rule 6. All pickers will be provided 
with a picking stand, with their record 
card attached; all baskets must be well 
filled to allow for settling of the fruit, 
and then delivered to the boss of the 
field or to the packing-house, as the case 
may be, for inspection, and the count 
punched on the card. A ticket is given 
at the close of the work for the day to 
correspond with the record of this card, 
which may be presented at the end of 


@ht, | each week for payment. 





HAYING. 


| Haying is upon us. The grass and the 
clover are everywhere unusually thick 
and heavy. The hay harvest of the State 
will be one of the heaviest on record. A 
like condition is found all through New 
England, and in fact throughout all the 
States along the northern border. It is 
rare that this great crop of the north is 
so generally and uniformly heavy. Only 
the red clover is yet quite at its best for 
cutting, yet farmers are at work a little 
in advance, knowing the grass will pass 
its prime before the bountiful crop can 
all be gathered in. Machinery is now 
used to the greatest possible advantage, 
so that the work of haying is not only 
much lighter than formerly, but it is 
completed in much less time than was 





before possible. 


THE APPLE CROP. 
Causes of Failure to Set. 


We give this week through the kind- 
ness of our many correspondents, the 
condition of the fruit crop as it appears 
at this date throughout the State. It 
will be seen there is a wide failure of 
the fruit to ‘‘set.”” The trees wintered in 
perfect condition and put out a full blos- 
som, but a large part, and in many cases 
nearly all, of the blossoms blighted and 
fell from the trees without developing 
fruit to any size whatever. 

Under the conditions prevailing the 
question is asked on every hand, ‘‘What 
do you consider was the cause of the 
failure?” 

Fruit growers are studying the prob- 
lems they encounter. The first step, 
very properly, is to learn the cause of 
the condition encountered. It may or 
may not be within the reach of human 
power to overcome or prevent the blight- 
ing of fruit blossoms as seen this year, 
but of this no one can know until the 
cause is determined. A plausible theory 
of such a blight as was seen this season, 
entertained by many close observers, is 
that the blooms failed to become fertil- 
ized in consequence of damp and rainy 
weather. Another theory is that the 
vitality of the embryo fruit was de- 
stroyed by the presence of a species of 
fungus which has been found of late to 
be putting in much damaging work. It 
is important to learn which, if either, of 
these theories is sound. If the blight of 
the bloom was caused by unfavorable 
weather conditions the remedy is beyond 





This is one of the most important mat-| 
ters to be considered in determining the | 
|Itis reasonable to suppose that there 
Rule 5. No children under ten years | 





our reach since the weather is not under 
our control. On the contrary, if caused 


picker is an abhorrence in a berry patch, | py fungi the destruction may be averted 
| by spraying. 


The theory of lack of fertilization has 
much to support it in the present case. 


can be a free circulation of pollen only 


cemapt by eee in dry weather. Itis now known that 


bees and insects are important instru- 
mentalities in the transmission of pollen 
from bloom to bloom. Protracted 
storms falling on the critical time of 
bloom would interfere in a measure, no 
one knows how much, with the work of 
fertilization under these adverse condi- 
tions. Last spring a storm occurred at 
about the time of the opening of the 
apple blossoms and continued for several 
days. Three days intervening, two of 
them fair over a part of the State and 
but one in other parts, and another 
rainy season set in and continued till the 
petals of nearly all blossoms had fallen. 
It appears from this that the conditions 
were not favorable for the natural and 
continuous distributlon of the pollen 
over and among the trees while in 
bloom. Similar conditions have before 
been observed in the unfruitful seasons. 
Other circumstances have also been re- 
corded which seem to sustain the theory 
of non-fertilization. The Northern Spy 
trees are always several days later in 
coming into blossom than most other 
varieties. Mr. V. P. De Coster of Buck- 
field relates an experience of his of in- 
terest in this connection. Several years 
ago a long storm occurred while his 
principal orchard was in bloom, with 





ing was a Northern Spy orchard several 
days later in bloom, and during which 
time fair weather prevailed. Result, a 
full crop of fruit. 

Still there is evidence to be found that 
such conditions do not have full control. 
We passed a small orchard of Baldwin 
trees yesterday that have been fertilized 
and cared for in ideal condition, which 
is well set with fruit. This indicates 
there are other forces at work, that 
sometimes, at least, overcome adverse 
conditions. The whole matter is full of 
interest to the fruit grower, and may 
well receive studied attention. We 
thank our correspondents for their con- 
tributions. 


Farmington. 


The short crop of apples this year is 
due to at least two causes, possibly more. 
In the first place, the amount of damage 
done last year by the caterpillars was 
greater than many think. The foliage 
was eaten from many trees, and it could 
hardly be expected that such trees would 
be able to produce many apples this year. 
In many orchards the caterpillars ma- 
tured, and the moths deposited their 
eggs far and wide. When they were not 
destroyed, the insects began their work 
early. The farmers were not prepared 
for this onslaught of caterpillars, and to- 
day we find thousands of the finest ap- 
ple trees in the State completely stripped 
of their foliage. I think this prevalence 
of caterpillers is largely the cause of the 
small crop this yéar. 

In the next place the season was not 
altogether favorable for the pollenization 
of the blossoms. The weather was cool 
and rainy, and while some of the leading 
varieties were in full bloom, there were 
heavy showers, which must have washed 
away much of the pollen, leaving the 
blossoms or the slightly developed fruit 
in condition to fall. 

The fungus diseases may also have 
contributed to this dropping of the fruit, 
but so far as my observation extends, 
the caterpillars are the chief cause. 
Their devastation has been greater than 
we think, and another year the crop is 
likely to be even smaller than this year 
in consequence, and if the winter should 
be severe, many trees will die from this 
cause. 

I sprayed my trees just as the buds 
were bursting, and after that when there 
were caterpillars in sight tHey were 
sprayed. Although many came from the 
neighbors and the forest, they seemed to 
be torpid, and I did not consider it neces- 


pillars nearly ruined the old orchards, 
and injured many young ones. I con- 
clude that the time has come when suc- 
cess in fruit growing is going to be the 
result of more intelligent work on the 
part of the grower. Nature is ready to 
assist us in growing fruits, bnt she is 
just as ready, in her incomprehensible 
methods, to feed the caterpillars from 
our orchard foliage, and fill our best 
fruits with the most detestable insects. 
We must, therefore, make it possible, in 
every way we cap, by the most intelli- 
gent methods, to induce nature to aid us 
before she aids our enemies. The moun- 
tains of difficulty here are not insur- 
mountable, and many will, like Moses of 
old, be permitted to view the promised 
land, even if they are not permitted to 
partake of the fruits. 
D. H. KNowLTOoN, 
Secretary State Pomological Society. 


Readfield. 


All fruit trees came through the win- 
ter in good condition—apple, pear, plum, 
and cherry trees blossomed quite full. 
The trees were looking well and prom- 
ised a good crop, but appearances now 
indicate a light one. The caterpillars 
have been more plentiful than ever be- 
fore, and must have interfered with the 
setting of the fruit when they were not 
looked after, but probably the cold, wet, 
weather that we have had, has had more 
to do with the failure of fruit to set than 
anything else, the pollen not having a 
chance to be well distributed. 

G. C, JAcoBs. 
Belgrade. 

Since reading what the Maine Farmer 
said last week in regard to the failure of 
the fruit crop, I have been out and 
looked my trees over again and find that 
the crop will be light, instead of the boun- 
tiful one we all expected when the trees 
blossomed in the spring. Now what has 
caused this change and disappointed the 
fruit growers of Maine? From my ob- 
servation I would say that a large part 
of the blossoms blighted before the fruit 
formed, caused by the weather at that 
time, and not as some have said, by the 
worms. Orchardists will find if they 
look over their trees that where the 
worms have been kept off they are as 
bad as those that have been infested, un- 
less they have been allowed to take all 
the leaves, then you could not expect 
any fruit. The fruit that remains on my 
trees is looking finely. C. M. Weston. 


Chesterville. 
In regard to the failure of the apple 





sary to put bands around the trees to 
keep them off. As yet, where any fruit 
set, very few apples are dropping, and 
the fruit is of good size. 

This season I have been thinking very 
much about our Maine fruit interests. 
As I look back over the past years, I am 
very sure we have been expecting too 
much from nature. We have bought the 
trees, set them out in the cheapest land, 
and then very largely allowed them to 
care for themselves. The borers and 
the mice killed thousands of them before 
they were large enough to bear fruit. 
The land in most cases has not been cul-' 
tivated or fertilized, save by a little 
mulching now and then. When they be- 
gan to bear, many of them were allowed 








to overbear, and the trees suffered the 


crop my idea is that where the trees are 
deprived of the use of good, thrifty 
leaves to store up a good amount of 
vitality one year it will deprive them of 
the necessary elements for producing 
fruit the next year. Now in this vicin- 
ity last year, in most of the orchards the 
leaves suffered from blight, in some 
cases all the leaves fell off in June, and 
leaved out again later, and in some cases 
caterpillars were an additional pest. 
Another thing, where trees bear exces- 
sively heavy crops one year, it will take 
more than one year to recruit. Especial- 
ly is this the case with Baldwins. A few 
trees that I know of that were quite free 
from blight and caterpillars last year, 
give a fair promise of fruit this year. 
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THERE ARE DOLLARS IN THE SHEEP FOLD. 
the result of a failure to bear. Adjoin-| consequences. In1874and’75 thecater-|last year, and notwithstanding a 


large proportion of them have died, 
| there are enough wrapped up in cocoons 
| to‘cause a great increase for next year, 
| unless destroyed in the cocoon. There 
|is an insect that destroys them by de- 
| positing an egg in the cocoon which 
| hatches and eats itup. I have observed 
several of them this year, but I fear they 
are not going to be plenty enough to 
make a clean job of it, though it is quite 
early for them now. The insectis black, 
rather slender, with red or yellow legs, 
about three-fourths of an inch long, and 
quite a long ovipositor, and very nimble 
and spry in its motions. It may gen- 
erally be seen, by quietly watching where 
there are cocoons, depositing its ergs. 
The destroyed cocoons are easily dis- 
tinguished by a stain on them. My 
largest and best orchard is ruined for 
bearing apples this year and next by 
being stripped by caterpillars. 
P. WHITTIER. 


Vassalboro. 


In answer to your enquiry, will say, I 
thought at the time we had our freezing 
weather, late this spring, it would affect 
our apple crop. Perhaps that might 
have had something to do with it—and 
about the time the trees were in blossom 
we had cloudy and cold, rainy weather, 
which caused the blossoms to rust badly, 
and I noticed they commenced to fall at 
once. I think this might have been 
one of the causes for our apple failure. 

H. A. TABor. 


Winthrop. 


Mr. Editor: Your request for my views 
regarding the conditions leading to the 
failure of the apple crop in this vicinity 
for the present season, awakens a deep 
interest with me personally, for I have 
had, in common with many others, a 
hope that a fair crop might surely be 
counted upon this year, and thus enable 
apple growers to obtain some remunera- 
tion for the large amount of labor and 
expense in caring for the trees. But 
the evidence of almost utter failure 
before our eyes, after strenuous ef- 
forts in the direction of supposed suc- 
cess, leads to quite dismal conclusions 
regarding the future of fruit growing. 

The amount of labor and expense, by 
the orchardists of this town has been in 
the aggregate, immense, in the direction 
of spraying and fighting in various ways 
the pests of the trees, many having ne- 
glected the forwarding of other crops at 
the proper time to save the trees, and 
find themselves beaten at last. 

I attribute the main cause of failure 
from immature blossoming, the result of 
over bearing in 1896. I noticed particu- 
lariy the slow appearance of the blossom 
buds, their insignificant and weak con- 
dition, signifying lack of vigor in the 
tree. The long continued fair, warm 
weather in March, followed by just the 
opposite conditions in April, may have 
had an injurious effect upon the blos- 
som. Many have climbed about in their 
trees, to destroy the eggs and nests of 
caterpillars while the buds are forming 
and the blossoms expanding. I think 
this may contribute an injury to the em- 
bryo fruit. 

Many orchards in this vicinity are a 
sight, being completely denuded of every 
green leaf, some badly eaten, while a 





Caterpillars are more plenty here than 


few have escaped; very few apples are 


to be seen. Caterpillars are disappear- 
ing and apple trees are beginning to look 
green. L. K. LircHFIELD, 


Sidney. 


It has been reported that there would 
not be any apples this season, but we 
hope this report will not prove true. 
The blossoms dropped badly and then 
came the blight; all caused by the 
cloudy, cold and wet season. The young 
apples are still dropping, but there will 
be quite a few early apples, and if we 
have favorable weather from now out, 
will have nearly an average crop of win- 
ter fruit and from reports received from 
the West they will bring big money. 

SAWTELLE & TILLEY. 


Manchester. 


It is an undeniable fact that the early 
prospect for an abundant crop of fruit 
this season has within a few weeks un- 
dergone a radical change and we must 
perforce face the adverse situation as 
best we can. The worst feature of the 
situation is that there does not appear to 
be any remedy for the deplorable loss of 
the crop and, further, no one of the 
many with whom I have conversed upon 
the subject can give a good reason for 
the blighted blossoms and blighted 
hopes of our Maine orchardists. 

My opinion is that the extremely cold, 
wet weather at the time of blooming is 
responsible in a great measure for the 
adverse circumstances confronting us. I 
also noticed a marked decrease in the 
number of bees at work among the 
blossoms; owing largely, doubtless, to 
the suicidal policy of many fruit grow- 
ers, of spraying while the trees are in 
bloom, in that manner destroying many 
bees. 

Do the orchardists of the country 
realize fully how dependent we are upon 
the bees for the proper fertilization of 
our fruit blossoms? I think this matter 
ought to be impressed very forcibly upon 
them in the future as it is of the great- 
est importance. But the absence of the 
bees does not fully account for the fail- 
ure of the fruit. Last year in almost all 
sections of the State the caterpillars 
were at work in immense numbers and 
in many places sadly injured the trees. 

A fruit tree, to do its best must be in 
good condition. Impaired vitality would 
naturally follow the unimpeded work of 
the caterpillars or the army worm and 
the weakened tree consequently pro- 
duce little or no fruit. 

In our orchard we last year cleaned 
out completely the pests, and this year 
there is, at the present time, a very good 
show of apples, but small for pears and 
plums. I wish some of our fruit grow- 
ers might give us reliable advice as to 
how we may in the future prevent to 
some extent these losses in our business. 

E. R. Mayo. 
Winthrop. 


The cause of the dropping of the 
apple blossom or the apple after form- 
ing I cannot explain satisfactorily to 
myself, and hence, would not attempt it 
for others. Itis no new thing. It oc- 
curs on some varieties from year to 
year. The Yellow Bellflower is a variety 
that it more frequently occurs with than 
any other with me. This year it more gen- 
erally prevails with other varieties. It 
would appear from past observations 
that climatic conditions have some effect 
as to causes, Whether it is by heat or 
cold, or high winds, I am unable to ex- 
plain, or even to dry or wet. I would be 
glad to have it satisfactorily made 
known, were it possible. One thing is cer- 
tain, the apple crop in this locality will 
be of very small account. Caterpillars 
and blight have done the work. 

W. H. Kerra. 


Chesterville. 
The causes of failure of the apple crop 
through the dropping of the blossoms 
are many: 
lst. Where there is such an abund- 
ance of bloom it seems as if all the efforts 
of the tree are used for this, and then 
comes the dropping. 
2d. Damp days, which are unfavor- 
able for the distribution of pollen in the 
air, or by bees. 
3d. Many trees were weak from the 
ravages of the caterpillars in ’97, and are 
still being weakened. 

CHARLES E. WHEELER. 

East Auburn. 
The apple crop will be light, and we 
are asked for “the cause.”’ We are 
constantly meeting conditions and things 
which lead us to inquire,‘“‘Why is this so? 
Why so much rain? Whyso many cater- 
pillars? What are they for? Do they 
do anybody any good?” Scores of such 
questions come to us, and the more we 
consider them the more dense our igno- 
rance is proved to be. Such things ar 
for a purpose or they would not have 
been. Many people, we believe, think 
that in some way the rain has injured 
the fruit crop. “It bas drowned the 
blossoms,” or washed away the pollen, 
orin some way caused the trouble. I 
am one of those who think the weather 
caused the mischief. Every successful 
fruit grower knows that success means 
a vast amount of labor for the husband- 
man. And when a large crop is harvest- 
ed he is inclined to say, “I did it.” But 
this year he finds his labor fruitless, and 
why? Simply because there is a part to 
be done which he never has or can do. 





[CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE.] 
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A Generous 





Loaf 


seems a matter of course 
when you use Rob Roy 
Flour. A generous flour— 
full of nutrition and all the 
qualities that produce light, 
wholesome, sweet-tasting 
bread, biscuits and rolls. 
None but a very poor cook 
could get any but the best 
results from using . 


ROB ROY 
FLOUR 


Milled from the finest qual- 
ity winter wheat by the 
latest and best process in 


the finest of modern mills. 
Ask for it when next you're out 
of fiour. Sold everywhere. 








WM. A. COOMBS, Coldwater, Mich. 








HOME DYEING 


A Pleasure at Last. 





No Trouble. 


No Muss. 





Maine Farmer. 


FAIRS IN 1898. 








Androscoggin Valley, Canton—Sept. 27-29. 

2m County, Livermore Falls—Aug. 
20, ei. 

Cumberland Co., Gorham—Sept. 13-15, 

Cumberland, West Cumberland, Sept. 27-28. 

Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton—Sept. 6-8. 

Durham Agricultural, Durham—Sept. 21-22. 

East Eddington Farmers’ Club—Sept. 21-22. 

Eastern State, a eo 29-Sept. 2. 

East Somerset, Hartland—Sept. 22-24. 

Eden 9 Wercanael. Salisbury Cove—Sept. 
21-22. 

Franklin County, Farmington—Sept. 20-22. 

Gray Park, Gray—Aug. oo Sept z. 

Hancock County, Bluehill—Sept. 20-22. 

International Exhibition, St. John, N. 


Sept. 13-23. S 
Kennebec County, Readfield—Sept. 13-15. 
Lincoln Co., Damariscotta—Sept. 27-29. 

Lake View Park, East Sebago, Sept. 20-21. 
Maine State, Lewiston—Sept. 5-9. 

No. Waldo, Unity—Sept. 21-22. 

North Knox, Union—Sept. 20-22. 

North Aroostook, Presque Isle—Sept. 13-15. 
New Gloucester and Danville, Upper Glou- 
cester—Sept. 28-29. 

New Portland Agricultural, N. New Portland 
—Sept. 21-22. ih 

North Franklin, Phillips—Sept. 13-15. 
Northern Oxford, Andover—Sept. 21-22. 
North Washington, Princeton—Sept. 6-8. | 
North Berwick Agricultural, North Berwick 
Aug. 23-25, 

Oxford County, Norway—Sept. 20-23. 

Ossipee Valley, Cornish—Aug, 30-Sept. 1. 
Rigby, Portland—Aug. 22-26. 

Riverside Park Association, Bethel—Sept. 
13-15 

Bicgmend Farmers’ Club, Richmond Corner 
—Sept. 27. 

South Kennebec, So. Windsor—Sept. 27-29. 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton—Oct. 5-7. 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham—Oct. 11-13. 
Somerset County, Madison Bridee—Oct. 5-6. 
West Penobscot, Exeter—Sept. 27-29. 

West Oxford, Fryeburg—Sept. 27-29. 

Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe—Sept. 13-15. 
Washington County, Pembroke—Sept. 14-15. 
Washington Central. Machias—Sept. 20-21. 
West Washington, Cherrytield—Sept. 14-15. 
York County, Saco—Aug. 30, Sept. 2. 


B.— 





THE LITTLE TOWN. 


There’s a little town that lies within a land 
that’s far away 

An’ the wing of peace is over it throughout 
the livelong day 

An’ when the night comes drivin’ up her 
hustlin’ brood of stars, 

This little town she goes to roost right at the 
twilight bars. 

No ’lectric lights, but jus’ the moon with her 
ole shiny face, 

An’ when the toothache twists her, why, the 
stars they take her place; 

No city hall nor theatre—no dram shops in a 
blaze— 

But jus’ the cup of calm content, the wine of 
peaceful ways— 

An’ she sleeps there, sweet an’ peaceful, till 
the sun comes laughing down 

A makin’ it his bizness jus’ to ’wake this 
little town. 


O it’s funny how through all these years it’s 
never changed at all, 

The same ole homes an’ houses, same ole pic- 
tures on the wall, 

The front-yards an’ the back-yards there jus’ 
like they’ve allus been— 

With ole folks passin’ slowly out an’ young 
ones comin’ in. 

The same sweet sounds you useter hear, the 
same scents in the air— 

That twilight hush that follows when the 
evenin’ kneels in prayer— 

A quaint ole rural picture hangin’ in a rustic 
frame 

Where the folks grow up an’ marry, but the 
picture stays the same, 

An’ over it the skies that smile with never 
any frown 

Of darklin’ cloud to cast its shroud upon this 
little town, 


It useter be a growin’ place when you was 


pm 
jes’ a boy 
WASH ES AND DYES An’ the contemplashun of it uster fill yo’ 
: AT ONE OPERATION eS Se 
The Mayor was a bigger man than any pres- 
erdent, 
adie ANY COLOR. . An’ the little ole gas engine ranked with 


The Cleanest, Fastest Dye for 
Soiled or Faded Shirt Waists, 
Blouses, Ribbons, Curtains, Under- 
linen, etc., whether Silk, Satin, 
Cotton or Wool. 





= Sold in All Colors by Grocers and# 
Druggists, or mailed free 
for 15 cents; 


any wonderment. 


The streets were wider’n Broadway—all they 


lacked was jus’ the sto’se— P 
An’ if they twist about ’t’was cause the 
houses wa’n’t in rows. 

But now you go there ev’ry year to see the 
ole folks still 

the only thing that’s growin’ 
grave yard on the hill, 

An’ its better than all sermons ’jus to go an’ 


An’ is the 


set aroun’ 
= Address, THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, An’ hunger for the faces that was in this 
~~ 127 Duane Street, New York. ‘ little town. 
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Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
Augusta, Me 





Opera House Block, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER HAyngs, Pres. 
Epwin C, BurLeicH, Natu’t W. Cour, 
WwW CHA 


. H. GANNETT, s. H. Wurrs, 
H. M. Hearu. L. J. CROOKER. 
F. W. Kinsman, Byron Boyp, 
F. 8. Lyman, W. Scorr Hint, 
RRIN WILLIAMSON, G. T. STEVENS. 
H. RanpDA Horace E. BowprrcH# 


Gao. N. LAWaance, F, E. SM1TH. 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 

In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum on Deposits remaining THREB 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
earities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 


ow Penking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 P. M. ly20 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANE. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposits, April 10, 1897, $6,044,254.85. 


Surplus, $450,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
J. H. Maney, LENDALL TrTrcomsB, 
L. C. Cornisx, B, F. Parrott, 


TREBY JOHNSON. 

Deposits are placedon interest the first of 
February, May. August and November. 

paid or credited 

ednesday o 


August. 
ee 
an acopants strictl dential. 
vileges a’ 
M3 Guardians. a 
‘women and minors. 
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pvtep Oresher. Abe Theqehene and a Feed 
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BARE 2 SORCSANSDALES PR Se 


The best Care,the best Breed- 
Hood ing, the best Blood—all com- 
bine to make the Hood F. 


‘arm 
Jerseys superior. You should 
have some of the best blood in 


your herd, that you may secure 
arm the best_ results in dairy pro- 
ducts. Young stock from the 

a 


great F Hood Farm herd gener- 


ly on hand for sale. 

Jerseys sorts is: 

q , , 
FIRE-WEATHER-LIGH 

DE WEATHER LCRTNNG p00" 

METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


PENN METAL CEILING ‘Lid, Philedeiphia 














O little town, dear little town, there’ll come 
to me a day 
When my heart’l!l break within me, if I hap- 
pen ‘long yo’ way, 
An’ two ole folks that’s living now an’ all my 
heart hopes fill 
Have gone to sleep in God’s town, ’mong the 
cedars on the hill. 
Then I'll linger in yo’ doorway, an’ in rever- 
ence bow my head 
An’T’ll love you for the mem’ry of yo’ dear 
an’ blessed dead— 
Ay, I'll linger in yo’ doorway—in the doorway 
of my birth— 
An’ you’ll be to me, dear little town, the 
holies’ spot on earth, 
An’ when my eyes grow weary an’ the shad- 
ders gather ’roun’ 
May their last look, like their fust one, rest 
upon this little town. 

—John Therwood Moore. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local epplicntions, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is only 
one way to cure deafness, and that is by con- 
stitutional remedies. Deafness is caused by an 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. hen this tube is in- 
flamed you havea rumbling sound or imper- 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
deafness is the result, and unless the inflam- 
mation can be taken out and this tube _restor- 
ed to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
tlamed condition of the mucous surface. 

We will give One Hutidred Dollars for any 
case of deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 
for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
t@rSold by Druggists, 75c. 





What He Thinks of It. 
DRIVING PARK, y 
BrRockKTON, MAss., Jan. 15, 1886. § 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir: Thisis to 
certify that I have used your Elixir and 
have given it a good trial on everything 
that was ailing, and I find that it is all 
you claim for it. I have taken off a 
shoeboil of three years’ standing, and 
have taken off a thick tendon, pro- 
nounced to be incurable by g 
judges; it is smooth and sound now. 
Your worm and condition powders can- 
not be praised too highly, as they will 
speak for themselves if given a trial; 
will make an old horse appear young 
again if given a chance. You can use 
my name for all your mixtures, as I con- 
sider them all you claim for them. 
A. JOHNSON, 





Money in a Corn Binder. 

That there is money in little things is 
once more proved by the success of the 
Holdfast Corn Binder, made by the Tie 
Company, Unadilla, N. Y. This is one 
of those articles so useful yet so simple 
that every one wonders on seeing it why 
it was not invented as long ago as men 
had occasion to tie knots in ropes. 
ange sales of these bihders have been 
made in all parts of the country, and 
farmers who act-as agents in selling 
them have exclusive territory in a profit- 
able business. 





An Explanation. 


The reason for the great popularity of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla lies in the fact that 
this medicine positively cures. It is 
America’s Greatest Medicine, and the 
American people have an abiding confi- 
dence in its merits. They buy and take 
it for simple as well as serious ailments, 
confident that it will do them good. 


Hood's Pills cure all liver ills. Mailed 
for 350. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 





sae Stay ee Mass. 





BEE NOTES. 


Every worker bee begins its life as a 
nurse bee, staying within the hive for 
the first week or ten days supplying the 
larve with its milky feed and capping 
them over when they are large enough 
to take care of themselves. At about 
the age of ten days the bees begin to 
work in the fields. , 








A set of combs which have been built 
by the bees without foundation contain 
too much drone comb as a general thing, 
and in every case it should be gone 
through and the drone comb removed. 
In natural comb-building bees do not 
do the most profitable thing, as it is 
their nature to increase in numbers in- 
stead of storing honey. 





Introducing a queen to any colony 
will change the entire stock, and if a 
queen is introduced to a colony in the 
spring time the stock will be of the new 
queen in two months, and scarcely a 
trace of the old stock will be found. A 
colony of the worst type of the old black 
bees may thus be changed by giving 
them another queen and if an Italian 
queen, they will thus in so short a time 
be brought up to the highest state of 
perfection.—Field and Farm. 





Many beginners, purchasing bees in 
box hives, are asking the best means of 
transferring. Having transferred many 
from different frames into the Longs- 
troth frame, I find the best way is to let 
the bees swarm firgt, then wait about 
twenty-one days, when all eggs will be 
hatched; then turn the box upside down, 
place a hive on top, close all openings 
by wrapping the union of hives with 
cloth, and drive them out of the box. 
First give combs or foundations of the 
top hive, after which you can transfer 
without trouble the combs in the box by 
cutting out the combs and fitting the 
hive you drove the beesinto. You must 
drum on the box sides with sticks or 
anything to make a noise; occasionally 
listen, and the hum of the bees wi!l help 
you judge of your success.—Farmers’ 
Tribune. 





DANGER TO BEES FROM SPRAYING. 


The Ohio Experiment Station recently 
conducted an experiment to determine 
the effect on bees of spraying fruit trees 
with arsenites. A Lombard plum tree 
was made thoroughly wet without drip- 
ping. The upper portion of the tree 
down to the lower branches was covered 
with a square of thin, brown sheeting 
and held down by ropes and stakes. 
The lower portion, including a space of 
about eight feet square, was inclosed by 
mosquito netting sewed to the sheeting 
above and fastened below so as to pre- 
vent the escape of the bees. The ground 
thus inclosed was covered with the same 
material as the topcover. At 7°30 P. M., 
the hive which had been placed near 
this tree, some two weeks before, was 
moved into the inclosure and the whole 
secured. Dead bees began to be observed 
on the ground cover early the next morn- 
ing, and by 10 A. M., a considerable num- 
ber had died and fallen on the cloth. 
Others were evidently exhausting them- 
selves in trying to escape. At 1.30 P. 
M., there were a large number of dead 
and dying bees on the cloth, and it was 
thought advisable to remove the cover 
from the trees and allow the injured 
bees to escape. At5 P. M., several hun- 
dred beés were either dead or dying, and 
enough were gathered from the cloth on 
the ground to fill a box of 22 cubic 
inches in capacity. rsenic was found 
in nearly all of the bees chemically ex- 
amined. The result of the above and 
other experiments leads Entomologist 
Webster to state that bees are liable to 
be poisoned by spraying the bloom of 
fruit trees, the liability increasing in 
proportion as the weather is favorable 
for the activity of the bees, and that all 
bloom must have fallen from the trees 
before the danger will have ceased. 





PAINT TALES. VII. 


The Province of Oil. 


Generally speaking, the durability, as 
well as the economy of a paint depends 
on the proportion of the oil it contains: 
the more oil on a surface, the more dur- 
able and the more economical the paint. 
This means that those pigments that re- 
quire the most oil to transform them 
into paint ready for application, make 
the best paints. 

Of the several materials used as bases 
for house paints, zinc white carries more 
than twice as much oil as any other; 
and when added, in combinations, to 
other materials, greatly increases their 
oil-carrying capacity. Thus a mixture 
of half lead and half zine will carry 
about twice as much oil as a pure lead 
paint, and other combinations in propor- 
tion. 

This fact explains why combination 
paints last longer than ‘‘straight’’ paints. 
It also explains why combination paints 
will cover, pound for pound, a much 
greater surface than the straight paints. 
The best paint is really nothing more 
than a preservative coating of pure lin- 
seed oil, the pigment being added to 
make the layer of oil thicker, and to 
hide the surface covered. In oil var- 
nishes the pigment is replaced by hard, 
transparent gums, but the purpose is 
practically the same—to protect the sur- 
face with oil. 

Linseed oil has the valuable property 
of absorbing oxygen and hardening into 
a tough, elastic layer, and this tough 
substance is the chief element of pro- 
tective value in paint and varnish. 

Now anything that has an injurious 
effect on linseed oil naturally injures the 
paint in which it is used. Some of the 
most popular paint materials form a 
metallic soap with a portion of the oil 
in which they are mixed; others oxid- 
ize or burn it, and the paint made with 
such pigments gradually crumbles and 
washes away. 

Of the white base materials, properly 
so-called, used for house paints, zinc 
white is the only one that has absolutely 
no effect on linseed oil, neither saponify- 
ing nor oxidizing it. 

It follows, that of all pigments, zinc 
is the one of most value in paint. Other 
materials may be used because of their 
opacity or their ease of working; but 
durability, spreading capacity, economy, 
brightness and permanence of color are 
obtained only by the use of zinc. 

The consumer, whose chief concern 
is that he shall have the best effect and 
the greatest wear at the cheapest cost, 
will find it of interest, when ordering 
paint, to insist on having a combination 
paint with a zinc base. When he gots 
that he will get a satisfactory paint no 
matter what it may be called on the 
label. Stanton DUDLEY. 











asy to Take 
asy to Operate 
Are features peculiar to Hood’s Pills. Small in 
size, tasteless, efficient, thorough. As one man 
Hood: 
said: “ Younever know you a 
have taken a pill till it is all Pp | | 
over.” 25c. C. I. Hood & Co., | S 
Proprietors, Lowell, Mass. 
The only pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
LUNCHES IN GARDEN ECONOMY. 

Dear to the heart of every New Eng- 
land boy—still a boy as in memory he 
lives over again his years of apprentice- 
ship on those hillsides where nature so 
reluctantly yielded her treasures—-was 
the custom of providing ‘the field work- 
ers with a ‘10 o’clock lunch.’ While 
the older members of the family found it 
very acceptable and recognized its re- 
juvenating tendencies, with what an im- 
mense relish did we boys “go for it,” 
and with what different feelings we re- 
sumed our work. Only a few moments 
before 
“fagged out,” and without it we should 
probably have amounted to very little 
for the two remaining hours of the fore- 
noon. After it we felt like young jack 
rabbits, and the time passed both quickly 
and profitably from then till noon. The 
bill of fare was not calculated to be that 
of a meal of a staying character, but 
simply something to stimulate and re- 
vive. Supper, which in the summer sea- 
son was at five o’clock, not much beyond 
the middle of the afternoon’s work and 
chores, served a like purpose. While 
the blood and the body actually held in 
store the necessary material for a longer 
effort, gathered from the supplies taken 
at the regular intervals of meal time— 
the johnny cake, potatoes and pork 
which rounded out the tissues and kept 
up the heat of the body, the wheat bread, 
baked beans and beef or mutton which 
furnished the bone and muscle—yet how 
acceptable to the system at about 10 
o’clock was a trifle to stimulate the 
stomach, something to tickle the nervous 
system into using, just then, what it 
really possessed in abundance, but was 
inclined to reserve for emergencies. 

Now what is true in the animal econ- 
omy in this respect is, we believe, also 
largely true in the vegetable economy. 
Plants, like animals, may receive the 
more substantial and less evanescent por- 
tions of their food at the regular inter- 
vals of spring or fall, of plowing or seed 
sowing, premising, of course, that the 
soil, with its storage capacity for certain 
plant foods, be considered in connection 
with the plants themselves. The lime, 
which, though always in abundance as 
food for plants, is, in its caustic shape, 
the sweetener of those wet and sour 
soils’ containing too much humic acid, 
the compactor of soils too light and 
open, the granulator of those excessively 
compact and heavy, and the assistant of 
certain beneficial soil bacteria, may be 
safely intrusted to the care of the soil in 
any reasonable quantity. So, also, may 
be the phosphoric acid, whose chief 
office is to give good, strong stalks, straw 
and stems to our plants, plenty of seed 
and grain. The same may likewise be 
said of that very important plant food, 
potash, important both because generally 
from the long use of stable manure, 
which is deficient in this element, our 
soils have likewise become deficient and 
because its presence in abundance ren- 
ders our produce so much more market- 
able, and therefore profitable. Potash 
may be compared to the fatty foods of 
animals, as it is this element that gives 
roundness and plumpness to our grains, 
fullness and high coloring to our fruits 
and early maturity to our garden pro- 
ducts and the buds and wood of our 
fruit trees. 

As before said, all these may be safely 
intrusted to the soil’s care, and, as in 
animal life, it is true economy to have a 
reserve force on hand, so here, also, an 
abundance for the largest crop should be 
within easy reach of the plants at all 
times. Not so, however, with the more 
soluble, evanescent nitrogen—the stimu- 
lant, the invigorator, the rustler, the 
luncheon. Not that this element, also, 
should not be in abundance for the crop’s 
greatest needs, for nature can no more 
make vegetables or grain or fruit with 
one of the necessary elements short than 
you could make good lemonade if you 
were short of sugar, nd matter if you 
had lemons by the case and water by the 
barrelful. The soil might contain avail- 
able phosphoric acid and potash suffi- 
cient for a 50-bushel corn crop, but if 
there is no nitrogen and you only apply 
enough for a five-bushel crop, nature 
cannot possibly give you over a five- 
bushel crop. But available nitrogen is 
very soluble and is liable to be lost if 
applied in quantity in advance of the 
plant’s needs, consequently wide-awake 
gardeners and farmers have taken to 
watching the crop’s demands and sup- 
plying this element as growth advances. 
When a crop shows signs of lagging 
spirits, when it has become about dis- 
couraged searching for plant foot, when, 
although there may be plenty of phos- 
phoric acid and potash within easy reach, 
the plant roots have to travel far and 
search diligently for a balanced ration, 
then how’a luncheon of nitrate of soda 
will at once stimulate action, how the 
yellow and sickly leaf tints will imme- 
diately give place to a dark, rich green, 
so peculiar to health and a vigorous 
growth. How each plant plainly says, 
“My! How much better I do feel since 
that lunch! I was about fagged out, but 
I can stand it to the finish now, and I 
tell you fellows we'll roll the old man up 
such a crop as he never saw before.” 

Have you ever tried this plan? If not, 
try it the coming season. Apply the 
mineral fertilizers this fall; the sooner 
the better, that they may become thor- 
oughly dissemifiated through and _in- 
corporated with the soil, but divide the 
nitrogen and apply as reason and obser- 
vation demand. You will be pleased 
with results. Cuas. T. SWEET. 

What is needed in our American cities, 

is to have nerves 








we thought we were about | Saco 


Married. 


In this city, June 28,John G. Johnson of 
Portsmouth. N, H., to Miss Nellie L. Hayes of 
Chelsea, Maine. 

In this city, June 28, Arthur Dustin ers 
of Abbot, to Miss Mary Ellen Huff of Shirley. 

In Apeleten, June 15, William C. Fish to 
Miss Addie M. Howes of Liberty. 

In Auburn, June 22, Archie D. Mower to 
Miss Estella M. Packard. , 

In Bath, June 14, Leland R. Mitchell to 
Miss Susan G. Stinson; June 22, Sanford L. 
Fogg to Miss Lydia K. Moody. 

In Belfast, June 20, Capt. R. O. Parker of 
Castine to Miss Judith Knowlton of Belfast; 
June 22, Ludovic P. Swett of Norway to 

na A. Weshey. . 

In Bethel, June 20, Lindon M. Bartlett to 
Winifred Hall. 

In Biddeford, June 14, Herman W. Tower of 
Brockton to Miss Mittie Hill of Saco. 

In Bowery Beach, June 22, Benjamin W. 
Newcomb to Miss Gracie T. Libby, both of 
Scarboro. 

In Bristol, June 14, H. Archer Hanna to 
= E. Millicent McKenney, both of New- 
castle 

In Brownville, June 16, Rev. Charles. P. 
Kittredge of Lincoln Centre to Miss Ellen R. 
Thomas of Brownville. 

In Calais. June 22, Robert F. Renne to Miss 
Mattie G. Nichols. 

In Caribou. June 16, Jacob J. Harmon of 
Caribou to Miss Metissa Williams of Fort 
Fairtield; June 18, Nathan Stover to Mrs. 
Matilda J. Venning; June 11, Charles A. 
Doak to Hettie Watson. both of Washburn; 
June 20, Woodford West of Ashland to Liz- 
zie 8. Colpits of Caribou; June 21, Eben 
Ellsworth Welts to Eva Lillian Ross. 

In Center Montville, June 18, Leslie 8. 
Sylvester of Palermo to Miss Lucy Isabelle 
Sprow! of Center Montville. 

un Deer Isle, June 15, Winslow C. Haskell 
to Miss Elizabeth Wood of Stonington. 
_In Dover, N. H., June 16, Arthur E. Hall of 
North Berwick to Jennie E. Armstrong of 


In East Machias, June 22, Frederick L. 
Beverly of Newton, Mass., to Miss Abbie B. 
Munson of East Machias; June 22, Emery 
L. Small to Miss Edna G. Bridges. 

In Eastport, June 19, John W. Presley of 
Eastport to Miss Mary A. Brown of Campo- 
bello, N. B.. 

In Franklin, June 11, John S. Leach to Mrs 
Irene M. Staples, both of Carthage. 

In Gardiner, June 22, Freeman Spinney of 
Bath to Miss Mary Buker. 

In Guilford, June 15, Ira W. Page of Hart- 
land to Miss Bertha D. Katen of Guilford. 

In Harpswell, June 14, Chester L. Stover to 
Miss Jennie M. Merryman. 

In Jackson, June 15, Percival L. Cilley to 
Miss Mildred E. Stimpson of Brooks. 

In Kennebunkport, June 17, John E. Chat- 
man to Miss Sara N. Litcomb. 

In Lubec, June 22. Henry W. Randall to 
Mrs. Teresa Jackson, both of North Lubec. 

_In New Portland, June 18, rge F. Wil- 
liams to Mrs. Electa J, Bridges. 

In Norway, June 22, Louis J, Brooks to Miss 
Lizzie M. Fuller. 

In Oxford, Jane 22, Perley French to Miss 
Phemie Burns, both of Oxford. 

Ip Portland, June 22, Henry L. Jackson to 
Miss Carrie M. Webber; June 26, Grant B. 
Smith to Miss Estelle I. Hammond, both of 
Portland; June 24, Lewis Solovich of Bath to 
Miss Fannie L. Druker; June 23, Harry L. 
Merrill to Miss Harriet H. Ham; June 23, 
Flavel A.Chaplin to Miss Rena May Foss; 
June 22. Albert K. Adams to Miss Minnie C. 
Studley, both of Rockland. 

In Rockland, June 16, John Clark to Hattie 
Conary; June 21, E,C. Thomas to Miss Mae 
Austin. 

In Rockport, June 23, Weston W. Wall to 
Miss Elizabeth A. Jarvis. 

In Rumford Falls, June 15, Fred J. Burnell 
to Miss Mabel A. Kimball; June 11, Joseph 
W. Blanchard to Miss LelaC, Whitman; June 
21, Charles W. Mills to Miss Annie Gill. 

In Searsport, June 14, Henry R. Skay to 
Clara N. Dickey, both of stockton Springs; 
June 16, Roy E. Young to Miss Antilea 
Knowlton, both of Belfast. 











an, June 16, Gridley R. Fogg to 
t . Durgin. 

In South Brewer, June 26, Charles H. Jewell 
to Miss Emily Anderson, both of Brewer. 

In South Paris, June 18, Will E. Pratt of 
West Paris to Miss Bertha Mae Colburn of 
Paris; June 15, C. Freeland Penley to Mrs, 
Winuifred I. Corbett. 

In South Portland, June 23, Charles W. 
Smith to Miss Grace R. Evans of Pleasant- 
dale, South Portland. 

In Waldoboro, June 18, Ausbery E. Earle of 
Litchfield, to Mrs. Minnie Catlin of Waldo- 
boro; June 20, McLellan Eugley to Miss Mary 
E. Sprague. 

In Willard, June 21, Albert E. Barbour of 
Willard, to Alice 8. Cary of Portiand. 

In Windham, June 25, W.S. Mann to Miss 
Lizzie Ella Strout. 


Died. 





In Andover, June 23, L. P. Newton, aged 70 


Jackson, aged 73 years; 
Anne Barber, aged 61 years; | 
Grant, aged 75 years: June 23, 





Graffam, aged 67 years: June 25, Fannie 
evans, wife of Dr. W. 8S. Wilson, aged 34 
years. 


In Bath, June 19, Hannah Doyle, aged 79 
years, 10 months, 
In Belfast, June 18, Bedelia Maria, wife of 
James W. Pendleton, aged 60 years; June 18, 
Lavina K. Baker, aged 84 years, 7 months. 
In Biddeford, June 21, Mary Racine, aged 
14 years; June 22, Jeremiah Mahoney. 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., June 17, William 
Vaughan Tupper, formerly of Hallowell, 
aged 62 years. 
In Brooks, June 20, Roy E. Dickey, aged 19 


years. 

In Brownville, June 19, Mrs. Angelina C. 
Ward, aged 30 years. 

In Buckfield, June 19, Mrs. Charles Gautier, 
aged 44 years. 

In Denmark, June 20, E. E. Swan. 

In East Bethel, June 23, Humphrey B. Holt, 
aged about 63 years, 

In East Fairfield, June 17, Israel Richard- 
son, aged 81 years. 

In Georgetown, June 18, Ezra F. Williams, 

ed 77 years. 

n Gorham, June 24, Mattie R., widow of 
the late Charles P. Eaton. 

In Greenville, June 23, Herbert L, Spinney 
of Bath, aged 23 years, 11 months. 

In Lewiston, June 23, Silas W. Cook, aged 
61 years. 

In Lubec, June 20, Mrs, James MclIsaacs, 

ed 54 years. : 

n Northfield, June 23, Eunice, wife of 
Patrick Doherty, aged about 60 years. 
In Paris, June 24, Luin Fobes Shaw, aged 82 
years, 6 months. 
In Pembroke, June 19, George W. McKen- 
ney, aged 52 years, 8 months. 

In Phippsburg, June 24, Mrs. Eunice Hutch- 
ins, aged 66 years, 10 months. 

In Portland, Juue 22, James Sullivan, aged 
24 years; June 24, Margaret Madden, wife of 
the late James Kelley: June 23, Florence 
May, wife of George G. Austin; June 24, 
Marguerite Roe, only daughter of Joseph B. 
and Emma I. Shepard, aged 10 years, 5 
months; June 25, Charlotte A., daughter of 
the late Alex H. Putney, aged 67 years; June 
26, Hattie M., wife of Horace G. Buzzell, 
aged 32 years; June 26, Perey Woodvill, old- 
est son of Alfred 8. and Ada M. Howard, aged 
24 years, 4 months; June 27, Mrs. Charlotte 
B. Woodman, widow of the late George W, 
Woodman; June 28, Abbie, widow of the late 
George Cushing; June 28, Marcia Winter, 
widow of the Tate John Farwell Anderson 
ed 74 years. . 

n Pownal, June 16, George Noyes, aged 92 


ears. 
"= South Paris, June 26, Elias M. Stowell, 
aged 78 years; June 26, E. L. Jordan, aged 
58 years. ; 

In South Portland, June 21, Miss Jane H. 
Miller. 

In Sweden, June 22, E. Warren Bennett, 
aged about 60 years. 

In Waldoboro, June 19, Miss Susan Ann 
Clouse, aged 60 years, 3 months. F 

At White Rock, June 20, Jane C,, wife of 
Heary W. Wescott, aged 63 years, 2 months. 

In Willard, June 21, Emeline T., wife of 
Freeman Willard, aged 54 years, 8 months. 

In Yarmouth, June 26, Mrs. W.N. Richards, 
aged 73 years. 





Say what you will, it is a fortunate 
thing that the people do not follow their 
own advice. If they did, there would 
be nobody left to attend the funerals of 
the departed. 











SICK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by these 
Little Pills, 

They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion and Too Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue 
Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. They 
Regulate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 
Smaili Pill. Small Dose. 





Small Price. 











ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 4 
rum ave AKERS of honest goods brand 
*itusburgh. 
mooecmeeee OY them correctly, and are responsible 
peeiars booed for them. It does not pay to m; 
cinnati. ° — 
ECKSTEIN . . 
pea represent them. It is the mixtures, the so), 
BRADLEY for-less-money” sorts, the “ White Lead< 
BROOKLYN 
New York ° : 
nwitr (| which are something else, that are sold unde- 
ULSTER - ee . © , 
ante fictitious and misleading brands. 
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re } caicago. The makers assume no responsibility, anq 
COLLIER are usually unknown. Safety lies in maki; 
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onan I sure that the brand is right. 
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sagueceenganees oe See list of genuine brands. 
MORLEY oo 
Clevelas : FREE By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tint ng ( 
SALEM Salem, Mass ; an oo spe pr < van ph et giving 
CORNELL Buffalo f sh wing pictures of house painted in cifferent designs or var 
KENTUCKY Louisville combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intend é 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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‘Look Out for Alleged Buckeyes | 


Carefully consider the claims of so-called Buckeyes—their makers 
: sell them by the reputation of others—they are never sold on their 
own merits, because they haven't any—there’s only one maker of 
Worcester Buckeye Mowers, the highest grade of high grade mowers 





4 . . 

7 —built to cut grass, and not to get out of repair—cut more grass, 3 
cut it quicker, cut it easier, cut it cheaper, last longer, bother 

you less—the user of the Worcester Buckeye ss sure of his mower 


—he knows it will do more work—art catalogue free—Richardson 














Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Mass. 
~) ) Look fi | 
See that is stamped on all j ook for R. MFG. CO. | 
§ duplicate pieces i j WORCESTER 3 
on all knife sections 
“ a Teil 








WORCESTER HORSE RAKE. 
The best Rake in the world. 
Hickory Wheels. Steel Tires. Steel 
Axles. Self Sharpening Teeth. 
Made to last. Will outlast a dozea 
cheap rakes. 







Manufactured by 


THE RICHARDSON" MFG. CO.. 
WORCESTER. MASS. 
Send for Catalogue. 


RENNEBEC STEAMBOAT co. 


FoR BOs Ton'! 


DAILY SERVICE 


COMMENCING JULY 1, 1898, Steamer DELLA COLLINS wil! leave Augusta at 1 ‘ 
Hallowell 2, connecting with the popular steamers 

KENNEBEC 4x0 SACADAHOC 
Which alternately leave Gardiner at 3.35 P. M., Richmond 4.20, Bath 6 and Po; 
7, daily (Sundays excepted) for Boston. RETURNING—Leave Lincoln’s Wha 
every evening (Sundays excepted) at 6 o’clock, for landings on Kennebec river, a 
sath in season to connect with early morning boat for Boothbay and adjacent Is 
trains on Maine Central and Knox and Lincoln R. R. 

Fares between Boston and Augusta, dallowell and Gardiner $1.75, round t $ 
Boston and Richmond $1.50, round trip $2.50; Boston and Bath and Popham Bea : 
round trip $2.00; Boston and Wiscasset and Boothbay Harbor $1.50, round trip $2 

ALLEN PARTRIDGE, AGENT, AUGUSTA, JAS. B. DRAKE, Pres 


NAVAL WAR COMMENCED! 
Map of the World 





MAINE FARMER. 
You Want A MAP that is up-to-date for 


reference, in case of naval 
engagements. 


A MAP that is large, correct, 
and an ornament tothe room. 


A NEWSPAPER that is re- 
liable in its news, not biased 
by politics, and 


A NEWSPAPER seeking only 
to serve the best interests 0 
its readers. 


YOU CAN HAVE 


You Want 


~ 


Both for $2.00. 


THE MAP ALONE WILL COST YOU DOUBLE THAT. 


Send $2.00 for the Map of the World and the Maine Farmer 
one year in advance,jand have|them|forwarded|you immeaitately- 


Size of Mao. 5 1-2 feet by 4 feet, 


SCAIE: 45 Mites TO INCE. 


Beautifully colored, and delivered by mail, 
ready to hang. 





THE MAINENFARMERIPUBLISHING: CO. "Aueusta, Me. 
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Home Department. | 
—<———— 
——_aard Sewing Machine or 


stand 
poy 1 Watch, made by the 


1 Gol . 
a nufacturers in America, 





ma 
. jete and warranted in every 
a . 
eat write the Farmer for 
rticulars. Given to any one 
ptainind a club. 
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IF WE HAD BUT A DAY. 
eon 
pould fill the hours with the sweetest 
« “things, 


If we had buta day: 
» old drink alone at the purest springs 
we _ In our upward way ; 
pould love with a lifetime’s love in an 
We shou® 
= If the hours were few ; 
W pould rest not for dreams, but for fresher 
es at = . 
power 
' To be and to do. 
v should guide our wayward or wearied 
e 8 
lls 
_ By the clearest light; 
W should keep our eyes on the heavenly 
e Ss 
hills Bot i 
If they lay in sight; 
" should trample the pride and the discon 
es 


tent 
Beneath our feet; 
should take whatever a good God sent 
a With a trust complete. 
We should waste DO moments in weak regret, 


If the day were but one; 
It what we remember and what we forget 
Went out with the sun; 
We should be from our clamorous selves set 
free 
To work or to pray. 
and be ¥ hat our Father would have us be, 
If we had buta day. 
—Mary Lowe Dickinson 


gisTER BETTINA ON RED 





CROSS WORK 
of the Hospital in New York Speaks 
of Her Experience in Cuba. 

sister Bettina, as she is affectionately 
galled, the founder of the Red Cross 
Hospital in New York, has gone to 
Tampa, accompanied by her husband, 
Dr. A. Mona Lesser, to be in readiness 
for any call that may come to them for 
assistance in Cuba. Sister Bettina was 
in Boston recently, visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
J, Mona Lesser, and previous to a club 
banquet at which she was the guest of 
honor, she told an interesting story 
touching on her experiences as a nurse, 
and how she happened to become asso- 
ciated with Miss Barton and the other 
devoted Red Cross band. 

During her childhood, which 
passed in her native country of Germany, 
Bettina Hofker saw and heard much of 
hospital work, receiving thorough train- 
ingas anurse. Coming to New York, 
she became deeply interested in caring 
forthe sick poor of that crowded city, 
and she set about to carry outa plan of 
ber own. The way in which this 
energetic little woman became connected 
vith those who are carrying out the 
scheme of the Conference of Geneva is 
most entertaining, especially if one can 
bear the tale from her own lips, and 
watch the animated expression of her 
fine face as she chats earnestly in forcible 
language made all the more fascinating 
by the accent of the fatherland. 

But it is in her experiences in Cuba 
that one is bound to be most interested, 
just at this period in the nation’s 
history. Sister Bettina did noble service 
there, as is well known, and in spite of 
al the horrors she encountered is all 
ready to go through them again for the 
uke of humanity. She tells of the 
“cerro,”’ or large suburban house into 
which the wretched children were gath- 
tred as s00n as possible after she landed 
in February, She had four skilled 
burses with her, and it was not long 
before the lower floor of the house was 
fitted up as a hospital, while the second 
was used as adormitory. At first there 
were from ten to twenty deaths every 
day, so near starvation were the little 
mes, who were found lying about the 
streets without shelter or food for so 
long atime. The tender care and clean- 
liness soon made a difference, and during 
the last week she was there there was 
hot a single death. 

Sister Bettina is loyal to the Red Cross 
Principles and unwritten laws, one of 
which is to avoid speaking ill of other 
tations, but she is compelled to say that 
the reports regarding the conditions in 
Cuba have not been exaggerated; on the 
contrary, she says the most horrible re- 
ports did not begin to portray the appall- 
‘ig misery of the unfortunate people 
there, while the helpless children were 
4 most awful state. 

One important phase of a time like the 
Present, Sister Bettina says, is the abso- 
lute surety that wherever the Red Cross 
* seen strict neutrality will prevail. 
Shipments of food or supplies sent to 
the hospitals are not only unmolested, 
but guarded. Should one soldier so far 
forget his duty as to allow such to be 
disturbed, the Spanish government 
Yould be held responsible, if indeed it 
would not be considered as having 
broken its treaty. 

_— Bettina found the Cuban women 
. — and anxious to assist her, and 
thle a weeks she was there she was 
. ° accomplish much with them. 
¥0 hundred young women in New York 
Ne ready for actual service in Cuba when 
— comes that they are needed. 

y have all been trained under Sister 
sw guidance. Applications have 
oa from thousands, some of whom 

ght wealth and influence to bear 
— question of their acceptance. 
Villin ese avail nothing. Ability and 
Rental ton to obey orders, together with 
wi alance, are the requisites de- 
——e Any regular graduate of a 
tix © school is accepted, and after a 

months’ post-graduate course in the 
“@d Cross training school, is put on the 


Founder 


was 


oval await her call, as occasion de- 
oth 8, to serve without pay, while all 


= have to take a regular two years’ 

tees 0 the school. When the actual 

“" comes in Cuba, and Clara Bar- 

Pete ee work together under the 

on of the Red Cross, for the pur- 

of aiding the sick and wounded, 

vill be ne neither friend nor foe, it 

the first opportunity of the na- 

~ American society to minister in 

‘re, the United States having signed 
‘reaty in March, 1882. 


to 
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IS TONY! 


SERVICE ; 
LA COLLINS wil) leave Augusta at 1.30 P. M., 
mers 


o SACADAHOC 


M., Richmond 4.20, Bath 6 and Popham Beach 
URNIN a 


ETURNING—Leave Lincoln’s Wharf, Boston, 
‘, for landings on Kennebec river, arriving at 
‘boat for Boothbay and adjacent Islands, and 
n R. R. 

»well and Gardiner $1.75, round trip, $3.00; 


: Boston and Bath and Popham Beach $1.25, 
oothbay Harbor $1.50, round trip $2.50. 
JAS. B. DRAKE, Pres 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. July 7, 1898. 
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IF WE HAD BUT A DAY. 
We should fill the hours with the sweetest 


hings, 
- If we had but a day; 


ould drink alone at the purest springs 
In our upward way; 
We should love with a lifetime’s love in an 


hour, 


We sh 


If the hours were few; 
We should rest, not for dreams, but for fresher 
power 
To be and to do. 
We should guide our wayward or wearied 
wills : 
By the clearest light; 
We should keep our eyes on the heavenly 
hills PA 
If they lay in sight; 
We should trample the pride and the discon- 
tent 
Beneath our feet; 
We should take whatever a good God sent 
With a trust complete. 


We should waste no moments in weak regret, 
If the day were but one; 
I{ what we remember and what we forget 
Went out with the sun; 
We should be from our clamorous selves set 
free 
To work or to pray, 
e what our Father would have us be, 
If we had buta day. 
—Marv Lowe Dickinson. 
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sISTER BETTINA ON RED CROSS WORK. 
Founder of the Hospital in New York Speaks 

of Her Experience in Cuba. 

Sister Bettina, as she is affectionately 
called, the founder of the Red Cross 
Hospital in New York, has gone to 
Tampa, accompanied by her husband, 
Dr. A. Mona Lesser, to be in readiness 
for any call that may come to them for 
ysistance in Cuba. Sister Bettina was 
in Boston recently, visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
J, Mona Lesser, and previous to a club 
banquet at which she was the guest of 
honor, she told an interesting story 
touching on her experiences as a nurse, 
and how she happened to become asso- 
ciated with Miss Barton and the other 
devoted Red Cross band. 

During her childhood, which was 
passed in her native country of Germany, 
Bettina Hofker saw and heard much of 
hospital work, receiving thorough train- 
ingasa nurse. Coming to New York, 
she became deeply interested in caring 
for the sick poor of that crowded city, 
and she set about to carry out a plan of 
hr own. The way in which this 
energetic little woman became connected 
with those who are carrying out the 
scheme of the Conference of Geneva is 
most entertaining, especially if one can 
hear the tale from her own lips, and 
watch the animated expression of her 
fine face as she chats earnestly in forcible 
language made all the more fascinating 
by the accent of the fatherland. 

But it is iu her experiences in Cuba 
that one is bound to be most interested, 
just at this period in the nation’s 
history. Sister Bettina did noble service 
there, as is well known, and in spite of 
all the horrors she encountered is all 
ready to go through them again for the 
sake of humanity. She tells of the 
“cero,” or large suburban house into 
which the wretched children were gath- 
ered as soon as possible after she landed 
in February. She had four skilled 
nurses with her, and it was not long 
before the lower floor of the house was 
fitted up as a hospital, while the second 
was used as adormitory. At first there 
were from ten to twenty deaths every 
day, so near starvation were the little 
ones, who were found lying about the 
streets without shelter or food for so 
longa time, The tender care and clean- 
liness soon made a difference, and during 
the last week she was there there was 
not a single death. 

Sister Bettina is loyal to the Red Cross 
Minciples and unwritten laws, one of 
vhich is to avoid speaking ill of other 
lations, but she is compelled to say that 
the reports regarding the conditions in 
Cuba have not been exaggerated; on the 
tontrary, she says the most horrible re- 
ports did not begin to portray the appall- 
‘ng misery of the unfortunate people 
there, while the helpless children were 
‘a most awful state. 

One important phase of a time like the 
Pesent, Sister Bettina says, is the abso- 
lute surety that wherever the Red Cross 
§ seen strict neutrality will prevail. 
Shipments of food or supplies sent to 
the hospitals are not only unmolested, 
but guarded. Should one soldier so far 
lorget his duty as to allow such to be 
disturbed, the Spanish government 
Yould be held responsible, if indeed it 
Yould not be considered. as having 
broken its treaty. 

Sister Bettina found the Cuban women 
"ry apt and anxious to assist her, and 
the five weeks she was there she was 
ible to accomplish much with them. 
Two hundred young women in New York 
Ne ready for actual service in Cuba when 
the word comes that they are needed. 
They have all been trained under Sister 
Bettina’s guidance. Applications have 
‘ome from thousands, some of whom 
‘ought wealth and influence to bear 
*% the question of their acceptance. 
But these avail nothing. Ability and 
‘illingness to obey orders, together with 
ental balance, are the requisites de- 
Manded. Any regular graduate of a 
*putable school is accepted, and after a 
‘Xt months’ post-graduate course in the 
ned Cross training school, is put on the 
” to await her call, as occasion de- 
_ to serve without pay, while all 

trs have to take a regular two years’ 
‘ourse in the school. When the actual 
*ontest comes in Cuba, and Clara Bar- 
‘n's associates work together under the 
Protection of the Red Cross, for the pur- 
om of aiding the sick and wounded, 
ae neither friend nor foe, it 
ney the first opportunity of the na- 
- American society to minister in 

are, the United States having signed 

* treaty in March, 1882. 


I 





Pleasant it is to entertain the picture 
- Ourselves in some future scene, plan- 
“Qg wisely, feeling nobly, and execut- 


SINGULAR STATEMENT. 





From Mrs. Rank to Mrs. Pinkham. 


The following letter to Mrs, Pink- 
ham from Mrs. M. Rank, No. 2,354 
East Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., isa remarkable statement of re- 
lief from utter discouragement. She 
says: 

** [never can find words with which 
to thank you for what Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound has done 
for me. 

‘Some years ago I had womb trouble 
and doctored fora long time, not see- 
ing any improvement. At times I 
would feel well enough, and other 
times was miserable. So it went on 
until last October, I felt something 
terrible creeping over me, I knew not 
what, but kept getting worse, I can 
hardly explain my feelings at that 
time. I was so depressed. in spirits 
that I did not wish to live, although I 
had everything to live for. Had hys- 
teria, was very nervous; could not 
sleep and was not safe to be left 
alone. 

‘‘ Indeed, I thought I would lose my 
mind. No one knows what I endured. 

“‘l continued this way until the last 
of February, when I saw in a paper a 
testimonial of a lady whose case was 
similar to mine, and who had been 
cured by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound. I determined to trv it, 
and felt better after the first dose. I 
continued taking it, and to-day am a 
well woman, and can say from my 
heart, ‘Thank God for such a medi- 
cine.’” 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all suffering 
women to write to her at Lynn, Mass., 
for advice. All such letters are seen 
and answered by women only. 





but it is a different thing—not in the 
green avenues of the future, but in the 
hot dust of the present moment, to do 
the duty that waits and wants us.— 
James Martineau. 








THE MAN IN HIS HOME. 
The Husband and Father Strike: the Key- 
note for Right or Wrong Living. 
“The seclusion of a home gives to a 
man a certain freedom and attendant 
privileges which no other place in the 
world affords, and it is right that it 
should,” writes Edward Bok of “‘The 
Man in His Home,” in the July Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “But it is not right that 
this freedom and those privileges should 
be abused to the disadvantage of the 
wife, Too many men seem to have the 
idea that they ¢an drop into constant 
disconsolate and churlish moods at home 
with their wives which in any other 
place and by any other person would not 
be tolerated. It is when a man is within 
the walls of his home that he is himself. 
Then it is that he should be at his best. 
When a man gives the best that is within 
him to those closest to him, his home 
will be the ideal place that he wishes it 
to be. No man has a right to expect 
from his wife what he on his part does 
not give her. If he wants her sympathy 
he must give her his consideration. Ifa 
man lacks the element of consideration 
he should cultivate it, and cultivate it 
not for the benefit of his friends but for 
those in and of hishome. Consideration 
should begin at home; not in the homes 
of friends as it so often does—and ends 
there, too. The atmosphere which a 
man creates in his home by example be- 
comes the rule by which his children 
live. The husband and father strikes 
the keynote for right or wrong living.” 





HEALTH DON'TS. 


The Phrenological Journal says: Don’t 
neglect your house-drains, nor the drain- 
age about your house. The first condi- 
tion of family health is a dry and sweet 
atmosphere. With dry walls, a dry 
cellar, and drains that carry off refuse 
without letting in foul gases, half the 
battle for good health is won. Pure 
drinking water is indispensable for 
health at home or anywhere. 

Don’t keep the sun out of your living 
and sleeping rooms. Sunlight is abso- 
lutely necessary for a right condition of 
the atmosphere that we breathe and for 
our bodily well-being. 

Don’t sleep in the same flannels that 
you wear during the day. 

Don’t wear thin socks or light-soled 
shoes in cold or wet weather. 

Don’t catch cold. Catching cold is 
much more preventable than is generally 
supposed. A person in good physical 
condition is not liable to colds, and will 
not fall a victim to them unless he is 
grossly careless. Keep the feet warm 
and dry, the head cool, the bowels and 
chest well protected; avoid exposure 
with an empty stomach; take care not 
to cool off too rapidly when heated; 
keep out of draughts; wear fiannels; and 
with the exercise of a little common 
sense in various emergencies, colds will 
be rare. If colds were a penal offence, 
we should soon find a way to prevent 
them. 





A PERFECT HOME. 


The most perfect home I ever saw was 
a little house into the sweet incense of 
whose fires went no costly things. A 
thousand dollars served as a year’s liv- 
ing for father, mother and three chil- 
dren. 

But the mother was the creator of a 
home; her relations with the children 
were the most beautiful I have ever seen; 
every inmate of the house involuntarily 
looked into her face for the keynote of 
the day, and it always rang clear. From 
the rose bud or clover leaf, which in 
spite of her housework she always found 
time to put beside our plates at break- 
fast down to the story she had on hand 
to read in the evening, there was no 
intermission of her influence. She has 
always been and always will be my ideal 
ofa mother, wife and home maker. If 
to her quick brain, loving heart and ex- 
quisite face had been added the appli- 
ances of wealth and enlargements of 
wide culture, hers would have been ab- 
solutely the ideal home. As it was, it 
was the best I have ever seen.—Helen 
Hunt. 





A Woman’s Invention. 
Mrs. Chadwick, whose husband com- 
mandsthe U. S. “‘New York,’’ has de- 
vised a stretcher for carrying wounded 


canvas, two and a half feet wide and 
six feet long, with rings at the top and 
bottom and along theside. The wounded 
man is laid on this. Two men act as 
carriers—one on each side. They have 
a skeleton harness over their shoulders 
and a belt at the waist. A long strap 
runs from the shoulder, and one sbort 
strap from the same pvint and ove from 
the belt. These straps terminate in a 
snap catch. One man snaps his long 
strap into the rings at the head of the 
stretcher, and the other snaps his into 
the rings at the foot; the two short 
straps are attached tw the side. This 
leaves one hand free and enables them 
to move the wounded quickly, easily and 
readily. The Navy Department and the 
War Department have ordered large sup- 
plies of them.— Eastport Sentinel. 





TESTED RECIPES. 
Apple Fritters. 

Slice the apples; make a batter of two 
eggs, one cup of milk, little salt, and 
flour the same as for fried oysters; add 
the apples and fry in hot fat. A nice 
breakfast dish. 

French Fritters. 

Two cups flour, 2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, 2 eggs, milk enough for stiff 
batter, and a little salt. Drop into hot 
lard and fry like doughnuts. Serve with 
cream sauce made in the following man- 
ner: Beat the yolks of 3 eggs, 3 table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar, and vanilla 
flavor. Pour on this a pint of boiling 
milk and stir well. 


Young Folks. 

A Jackknife, Camera, Gold 
Watch, or Bicycle, to every boy 
and girl reading the Farmer 


who will secure a club. Write 
the office at once for particulars. 














THE WHISTLING BOY. 


Is there a sound in the world so sweet, on a 
dark and dreary morn, 

When the gloom without meets the gloom 
within, till we wish we’d not been born, 

As the sound of a little barefoot boy gaily 
whistling in the rain, 

While he drives the cows to pastures green, 
down the path in the muddy lane? 


The joy of a boy is a funny thing, not damp- 
ened by autumn rain; 

His clothes and his hands and his sturdy feet 
are not spoiled by grime or stain; 

The world to him is a wonderful place that 
he means some day to explore; 

If there’s time to play and plenty to eat who 
cares if the heavens pour? 


Oh, that cheery trill of a heart as fresh as the 
drops that clear the air, 

Brings a smile to our lips and clears the soul 
of the gloom that brooded there; 

And we bless the boy as he spats along 
through rivers of rain and mud, 

For the hope and cheer in that whistled note 
would rainbow the sky in a flood. 
—Celia S. Berkstresser,in the July Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





A TRUE STORY. 


“Oh, if I were only a man!”’ exclaimed 
Rebecca Bates, a girl of 14, as she locked 
from the window of a lighthouse at 
Scituate, Mass., during the War of 1812, 
and saw a British war ship anchor in the 
harbor. 

“What could you do?’’ asked Sarah 
Winsor, a young visitor. “See what a 
lot of them the boats contain, and look 
at their guns!” And she pointed to five 
large boats filled’ with soldiers in scarlet 
uniforms, who were coming to burn the 
vessels in the harbor and destroy the 
town. 

“T don’t care; I’d fight!’ said Re- 
becca. ‘‘I’d use father’s old shot-gun— 
anything. How still it is in the town! 
There is not a man to be seen!”’ é 
“Oh, they are hiding till the soldiers 


get nearer. Then we'll hear the shots 
and the drum.”’ 
“The drum!’ exclaimed Rebecca. 


‘*How can they use it? Itishere. Father 
brought it home last night to mend. 
See! They are going to burn father’s 
sloop! Where isthedrum? I’vea mind 
to go down and beat it.”’ 

As flames began to rise from the sloop, 
the ardor of the girls increased. They 
found the drum and an old fife, and slip- 
ping out of doors unnoticed by Mrs, 
Bates, soon stood beliind a row of sand 
hills. 

**Rub-a-dub-dub! Rub-a-dub-dub!” 
went the drum; and ‘‘Squeak, squeak, 
squeak!’ went the fife. 

The Americans in the town thought 
that help had come from Boston, and 
rushed into town to attack the red-coats. 
The British paused in their work of de- 
struction; and, when the fife began to 
play ‘‘Yankee Doodle,” they scrambled 
into their boats, and rowed in haste to 
the war-ship, which sailed swiftly away. 
—Mail and Express. 





HINTS FOR BOYS. 


A gentleman advertised for a boy to 
assist him in his office, and nearly fifty 
applicants presented themselves before 
him. Out of the whole number he se- 
lected one and dismissed the rest. 
“T should like to know,” said a friend, 
‘‘on what ground you selected that boy 
without a single recommendation?” 
“You are mistaken,” said the gentle- 
man,”’ he has a great many. He wiped 
his feet when he came in and closed the 
door after him, showing that he was 
careful; gave up his seat to that lame old 
man, showing that he was kind and 
thoughtful, he took off his cap when he 
came in, answered his questions prompt- 
ly and respectfully, showing that he was 
polite and gentlemanly; he picked up a 
book which I had purposely laid on the 
floor, and replaced it on the table, while 
all the rest stepped over it or shoved it 
aside; and he waited quietly for his 
turn, instead of pushing and crowding. 
When I talked to him I noticed that his 
clothes were carefully brushed, hair in 
nice order and his teeth as white as 
milk; and when he wrote his name I 
noticed that his finger nails were clean, 
instead of being tipped with jet, as that 
handsome little fellow’s in the blue 
jacket. Don’t you call these things let- 
ters of recommendation? I do, and I 
would give more for what I can tell 
about a boy by using my eyes ten min- 
utes than all the letters of recommenda- 
tion he can give me.”—Mass. Plough- 
man. 





A torn jacket is soon mended, but 








with the holy triumph of the will; 
’ 


men. It consists of an oblong strip of 


hard words bruise the heart of a child. 


Dear Boys and Girls: My school fin- 
ished last Friday. It kept eight weeks. 
My teacher’s name was Julia Merrill. I 
like her very much. The last day I 
wrote and read the following composi- 
tion of John Smith: 

He was born in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land in 1579. When he was thirteen 
years old, he sold his school books, in- 
tending to run away to sea; but his 
father died suddenly and he thought he 
ought to stay at home. Two years later 
he went to Holland and France and 
fought in different armies. Once, when 
sailing from Marseilles to Italy, a dread- 
ful storm arose and his fellow passen- 
gers thought he was the cause of it and 
threw him overboard. He swam to an 
island and was taken off by a French 
ship. Afterwards, he went to fight 
against the Turks and was taken pris- 
oner and sold as aslave. Finally, he es- 
caped and got back to Europe. He 
heard of Newport’s expedition to Vir- 
ginia and went with him. They started 
Dec. 19, 1606, with five hundred men. 
As the weather was warm the settlers 
built no houses at first, but had shelter 
of branches and sails. The provisions 
which they brought with them had 
partly spoiled and the water in the river 
was not fittodrink. Many fel! sick with 
fever and by fall half of the settlers had 
died. All who were able to be around 
had all they could doto tend the sick 
and dig graves. 

Later, they wanted Smith to lead an 
exploring expedition to find the South 
Sea as the Pacific ocean was then called. 
On his voyage he was captured by the 
Indians and taken to their Chief, Pow- 
hatan, who ordered his warriors to 
knock his brains out. Smith’s life was 
saved by Pocahontas, the Chief’s daugh- 
ter of twelve years, whoran up just as 
the club was raised and put her arms 
around his head. 

In 1608, Smith was chosen governor of 
the council and became head of the 
government of Jamestown. Smith was 
captain but a short time, for he met 
with a fearful accident and was never 
heard from. After he had gone, the In- 
dians began tearing things up. They 
looked up to Smith asa superior being 
and when they wanted rain they used to 
beg him to pray for it and then they 
robbed and murdered the settlers and 
ruined everything. 


only sixty persons were left out of the five 
hundred and they decided to go back to 
England, Not one of them felt sad 
about going, for none of them enjoyed 
a happy day there while Smith was not 
there. He saved the colonists from 
starving. One of his rules was that 
those who tried to live without working 
must do that harder thing, which was to 
live without eating. The settlers were 
all right as long as Smith was with 
them, but after he had gone everything 
went to wreck and ruin. 

Twelve years old. 

LILLIAN M. WALKER. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I am going to 
tell you about a flower. I went outside 
of the road to-night and found a flower, 
and the name of it is sun-dew. It has 
little red bristles and a little drop that 
looks like dew. But it is a sticky drop, 
and when insects get into it the sticky 
drop holds it and the leaf eats the insect. 

“What's this I hear 

About the new carnivora? 

Can little plants 

Eat bugs and ants 

And gnats and flies? 

A sort of retrograding! 

Surely the fare 

Of flowers is air, 

Or sunshine sweet; 

They shouldn’t eat, 

Or do aught so degrading!” 

I found this poetry in a book called 
“How to Know the Wild Flowers.” I 
found another kind of a flower and the 
name of it is twin-flower. It is areal 
pretty flower. It has a stem and it has 
two little pink flowers on the top of it. 
They grow in the woods and they look 
like bells. It is a pretty vine running on 
the ground. CrLrEorA M. DeCosTER. 





Dear Boys and Girls: As I have not 
written for the Maine Farmer for a long 
time, I thought I would write a few 
lines. I am a little boy eight years old. 
I live on a farm of 80 acres. We have 
two horses and a colt, six cows anda 
heifer, and a calf three months old. 
For pets I have acat, a kitten and a 
dog. Our dog’s name is Prince, our cat’s 
name is Jim and our kitten’s name is 
Topsy. AsI cannot think of any more 
I will close. Your friend, 

Roy ScAMMON. 





An organization known as “Bird 
Folks” has been formed among the 
pupils of the public schools of Belfast. 
Each member is to have at least one 
bird’s nest under his or her special care, 
and all are pledged not to rob nests, 
destroy eggs or young birds, or do any 
other injury to bird life. Each teacher 
in the public schools has a roll-book for 
the names of members. The State law 
provides that it shall be the duty of all 
teachers in the public schools of this 
State to devote not less than ten min- 
utes each week to teaching the children 
under their charge the principles of 
kindness to birds and animals. Belfast 
teachers devote not less than ten min- 
utes per day to the study of bird and 
animal life, especially along the lines of 
humane treatment. 





Obedience is to strive, 
And, if the die goes wrong, 
To greet it with a smile, 
Or right it with a song. 





The settlers sickened and in six months | 64 


A Martyr to Spanish Tyrrany. 

A remarkable story is published in 
London in reference to one of the many 
incidents that have gone to fill to the 
brim the cup of Spain’s iniquity. Don 
José Rizal, a nobly-born Castilian, with 
a turn for poetry, lived on his estates in 
Manila, and had ample opportunity for 
studying the methods of his countrymen 
as colonial rulers. His sympathies were 
enlisted on the side of the revolution, 
and he gave expression to them in verses 
which spread rapidly through the island. 
The military governor came to the con- 
clusion that these utterances were trea- 
sonable, and ordered the arrest of the 
poet on the eve of his marriage with 
Louise Taufers, the daughter of the Ger- 
man consul-general. He was at once 
placed on board the cruiser Cortilla and 
sent to Barcelona. There acourt-martial 
speedily settled the business by sentenc- 
ing him to be shot. Atthis juncture 
Fraulein Taufers arrived on the scene, 
and the general in command was induced 
to allow the unhappy pair to be mar- 
ried before the sentence was carried out. 
On the morning of March 29 the cere- 
mony took place, and five minutes later 
Don José, who had passed his last night 
in writing a poem, ‘Mi ultimo pensa- 
miento,”’ was marched off to the barrack 
square and died with heroic courage. 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


‘‘What’s a civilian?” 
“A civilian is aman who stays at home 
and thinks up ways for the army com- 
manders to run the war.’’—Chicago Rec- 
ord. 


The best medicine you can take is that 
which builds a solid foundation for 
health in pure, rich blood—Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 

Auntie. ‘“‘When I was your age I nev- 
er told a lie, Tommy.”’ 

Tommy. “When did you begin, 
auntie ?’’— Tit-Bits. 
No Case Hopeless. 

The most obstinate and unyielding 
coughs are quickly broken up, and per- 
manently cured by Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam. It soothes irritation, 
clears the throat and lungs, and heals 
the imflamed organs. No case is hope- 
less, if you take this wonderful medicine. 

Fogg is unable to decide whether the 
men who write the war despatches are 
deficient in intellect or whether the 
people who read what they write are 
merely underwitted. 

If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
.. Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHine Syrop, for 
children toothing. It soothes the child, soft 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Twenty- 
ve cents a bottle, 


Luey Breeze(just back from the sea- 
shore)—“‘Good heavens, Mayme! what is 
that strange object moving down the 
street toward us?” Mayme Hart—‘'Ob, 
Lucy! perhaps it is a man!” 


It bas been held that consumption is 
hereditary, and the fact that one person 
of a family had died with consumption 
was considered a sure sign that others 
of that family could not escape it. This 
is partly true and partly untrue. A man 
with weak lungs is likely to transmit 
that weakness to ‘his children. But 
there is no reason in the world why the 
weakness should be allowed to develop. 
Keep the lungs full of rich, red, whole- 
some blood, and the weakness will dis- 
appear. Decaying tissues will be 
thrown off, and new material will be 
added until the lungs are well and per- 
fectly strong again. This is the thing 
that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery does. This is what makes it 
cure 98 per cent. of all cases of consump- 
tion where it is taken according to direc- 
tions. It searches out disease germs 
wherever they may be in the body and 
forces them out of the system. It sup- 
plies the blood with rich, life-giving 
properties. It makes the appetite good, 
digestion perfect. Send 21 cents in one- 
cent stamps to World’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Association, Buffalo, N. Y., and re- 
ceive Dr. Pierce’s 1008 page ‘“‘Common 
Sense Medical Adviser,” profusely illus- 
trated. 

Father (at breakfast)—‘‘How did young 
Snodgrass like my turning off the gas 
at nine o’clock last night?” 

Daughter (surprised)—‘Why, papa— 
I—he—we didn’t know that you did!” 


CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children. 


The Kind You Have Always Bought 


Bears the CME LIZA Do, 


Signature of 

It was the first time Nan had seen any 
one husking corn. “Do you have to 
undress every single ear?’ she asked 
soberly.—Judge. 





Lincoln’s Son in the Army. 

In view of the eagerness displayed by 
Senators, Cabinet officers and the rest of 
the big fellows to saddle their sons on 
the staff department of the army, the 
following letter is being published, by 
way of timely contrast between the 
spirit of patriotism and that of greed: 

“Executive Mansion, Washington, Jan. 
19, 1865.—Lieutenant-General Grant: 
Please read and answer this letter as 
though I were not President, but only a 
friend. Myson, now in his 22d year, 
having graduated at Harvard, wishes to 
see something of the war before it ends. 
I do not wish to put him in the ranks, 
nor yet to give him a commission, to 
which those who have already served 
long are better entitled and better quali- 
tied to hold. Could he, without embar- 
rassment to you or detriment to the ser- 
vice, go into your military family with 
some nominal rank, I, and not the pub- 
lic, furnishing his necessary means? If 
not, say so without the least hesitation, 
because I am as anxious and as deeply 
| interested that you shall not be incum- 
|bered as you can be yourself. Yours 
truly, “A, LINCOLN.” 

—Chattanooga Times. 





The optimist looks into a mirror and 
beholds himself, the philosopher looks 
out at window and sees man. 
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“4 PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 
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classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 
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of more than 100 years’ use among all 





—Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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Two Exciting Games. 





family troubles. 


“Uncle Sam and Spain, or The Capture of Havana,” or 
2 >—— ‘Klondike or Bust.” 


New and popular games for old and young. 

You want one or both and can have them for 10 cents 
(coin) each, by sending one coupon for each game ordered, 
to THE MAINE FARMER office with name and address. 

A First-Class Checker Board with each game. 

If there are children in your home send for two and avoid 
Only two can play at one time. 

CUT THIS OUT. 





The Maine Farmer 


“KLONDIKE OR BUST” or 
“CAPTURE OF HAVANA.” 





games. 





This coupon and 10 cents (cvin) will entitle you to one of the 
Enclose one 2-cent stamp if it is to be sent by mail. 
Address Young Folks Dept., The Maire Farmer, Augusta, Maine. 
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—has never been equalled. It has 
46 years. | 
Druggist for it. 


Sixteen pages of colored maps. 
CUBA AND HAVANA HARBOR, Philippine Islands, China, 
West Indies, Spain and Portugal, North America, United States, 


1 year in advance tor only $1.50. 


Purely vegetable and barmiess, Price 35 cents. 
DR. J. F. TRUE & CO., Auburn, Me. 
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ANOTHER GREAT PREMIUM!! 


WAR ATLAS 


INCHES. 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 


THE WHOLE WORLD BEFORE YOU 
AT A CLANCE. 


This GRAND ATLAS, bound in good shape, and the MAINE 
The 


best small 


TRUE’S Pin Worm ELIXIR 


Its efficacy in such troubles—and likewise for all stomach troubles of adults 
been a household remedy for 


Ask your 








STRUCK A BALL OF LIGHTNING. 


Thomas Kelley, a machinist employed 
at Mount Clare, had an experience with 
lightning during the heavy storm which 
last prevailed, and which for its peculiar- 
ity has been seldom, if ever, equalled, 
says the Baltimore American. Mr. Kelly 
has charge of all repairs to the Selden- 
Ott block signals which are in use on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and hada 
workshop fitted up for his own use and 
separate from the othershops. Theshop 
is a small room annexed to one of the 
larger buildings, and when it was erected 
the lightning rod, which runs down the 
side of the main building, was not moved, 
but allowed to remain in its place, run- 
ning through one end of Mr. Kelly’s 
shop, and this oversight was the probable 
cause of his narrow escape. 

Mr. Kelly was at work in the shop 
during the storm, and was holding in his 
tongs a piece of iron which he had just 
heated. He laid it upon the anvil and 
raised his hammer to strike it. Just at 
that moment a ball of fire flashed across 
the room to the anvil, the hammer de- 
scended, striking it and scattering frag- 
ments of the ball in all directions with a 
loud report. Mr. Kelly was thrown 
across the room against his work bench, 
and the hammer flew from his hand and 
struck the with considerable 
force. 

Every piece of metal in the shop which 
was struck by the fragments was either 
burned or melted at the point of contact, 
and the hammer, tongs and other tools 
about the anvil were strongly magnetized, 
as the men about the place afterward 
found they would attract small pieces of 
metal and filings. Mr. Kelly was not 
seriously injured, but did not recover 
from the shock until late at night. It is 
supposed that the lightning came down 
the rod and, in passing through the shop, 
was attracted by the large amount of 
metal stored therein. The lightning also 
set fire to a small leak in the gas pipe in 
the room which, previous to the storm, 
was not known to exist. 


ceiling 





—‘And did you see Edgah in camp? 
And what was he doing?” 

“Frying bacon.” 

“What, Edgah? And didn’t you see 
him doing anything else?”’ 

“Yes; saw him holding an officer’s 
horse.”’ 

“Nothing else?” 

“I believe I saw him keeping the flies 
off a sick mule.” 

“Dear, dear! Isn’t war just horrid? 





Poor Edgah.”’—Cteveland Plain Dealer. 
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Of Every Description. 


Ladies’ & Gents’ Rubber Specialties, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


CRESCENT RUBBER CO., Rochester, WN. Y. 
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SWAYNE’S 
ABSOLUTELY CURES. OINTMENT 
SYMPTOMS—Molsture; intense itch 





and 
stinging; most at night; worse by corptehing. 
allowed to continue tumors form and protrude, 
which often bleed and sleoratn becoming ¥ 
sore. SWAY NE’S OINTMEN stope itching 
bleeding, absorbs the tumors. Sold by druggists or by 
mailfor Sets. Prepared by Da. Swayee& Sop Philadelphia. 
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ONLY AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER IN MAINE. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

For one inch space, $2.50 for four inser- 
tions and sixty cents for each subsequent 
insertion. Classified ads. one cent a word, 
each insertion. 








COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


Mr. E. 8S. Grrrorp, our Agent, is now call- 
ing upon our po hy Androscoggin 
county. j s 
Mr. T. B. Reed is now calling upon our sub 
scribers in Somerset county. 
rn. J. W. PoTTuE is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Washington county. 








4M NNN Weekly 
| Circulation 
’ Guaranteed. 
THE LIVE 
ACRICULTURAL 
NEWSPAPER 
OF THE EAST. 








The Maine Farmer one year and either 
of the following desirable premiums for 
only one year’s subscription— 


$1.50 IN ADVANGE, 
The New York Tribune. 


One year’s subscription, 52 numbers. 


Atlas of the World. 


Sixteen pages, printed in colors and 
bound; size 14x21 inches. 


Mrs. Lincoln's New England Cook 
Book. 


200 pages. 


Butter Mold. 


Bradbury’s Creamery, 4-print. 
ing price 85c.) 


Egg Case. 


Six dozen capacity. 
$1.00.) 


Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 


One set, 5 volumes, 1286 pages. 


Pen-Knife. 


Sterling silver handle, two blades. 
A very dainty and correct article. 


Jack-Knife, 


Two blades, strongly made. Size 
handy for use and convenient to 
warry in the pocket. 


Kentucky Spring Water Hook Bolt, 


@& No more unhitching of the check 
rein. A great invention. 


$2.00 IN ADVANGE, 


Map of the World and the United 
States. 


This is a Rand, McNally & Co.’s ab- 
solutely correct, up-to-date, 1898 
edition of wall map size, 51¢x4 feet, 
printed in colors, the world on one 
side and the United States on the 
reverse side. (Selling price for map 
alone $2.50.) 


New York World, Tri-Weekly, 


104 numbers of this metropolitan 
publication for only 50c above the 
regular price of the Farmer one year 
in advance. 


(Selling price 50c.) 


(Sell- 


(Selling price 








Sample Copy sent on applica- 
tion. 

Try the Maine Farmer for one 
month. 


Heed Prof. Woods’ wise counsel in the 
last Farmer and spray the potatoes to 
prevent blight. 











The success of our great premium 
offer has led many to imitate the Maine 
Farmer, but not one equals this paper in 
quality or variety of premiums. 





Haying has commenced in earnest all 
through the southern and middle por- 
tions of Maine, and the quality of the 
crop will be unsurpassed if good weather 
prevails. 





Vegetation of all kinds has made rapid 
growth the past week in Maine, and the 
corn lifts its broad leaves to be kissed 
by the sun, in grateful acknowledgment 
to its chief source of life and growth. 





The potato bugs have struck and work 
must be active to check their ravages. 
Only persistent effort with the sprinkler 
can check them and without this the 
crop will be lost. 





Is the coming of the clover all over 
Maine accidental, does it come from seed 
in the soil avd can the farmers of Maine 
hold it for future years? These are im- 
portant questions. 





Let no one waste sympathy on the Sen- 
ate of these United States. The all day 
session held July 4th was not necessary 
for the protection of any interests, but 
simply an exhibition of boyish spleen, 
forced to insure or prevent some petty 
legislation. 


The fact that Admirals Dewey and 
Sampson have each been able to destroy 
a Spanish fleet in a five hour engagement 
without the loss of a single vessel, adds 
gteatly to the glory of our victories and 
must increase reverence for the Ameri- 
can flag. 





As party nominations for the legisla- 
ture are being made it becomes evident 
that the friends of agriculture are to 
have increased strength at the capital 
next winter. Now let there be concen- 
tration of effort looking to the enactment 
or repeal of laws which will promote or 
relieve the industry. 





They are getting ready for great har- 
vests out West. The great Western 
States never had more bounteous har- 
vests than are to-day awaiting the sickle. 
An area even greater than that of last 
year has been sown, and the yield per 
acre promises to be even heavier than in 
1897. 





Prof. Harvey declares the worm now 
preying on the pansy leaves and blossoms 
in so many localities, a species of the 
saw-fly larve, to be treated to white 
hellebore, as in the case of the currant 
worm! He is now carrying through 
their transformation a number sent him 
by the Farmer, and will report the spe- 
cies later. 





“The condensed summary of the crop 
and stock conditions of Maine in the last 
Farmer, came just at the right time and 
evidences the enterprise manifested by 
the proprietors at every step. You gave 
us the story of the State in a brief yet 
comprehensive manner,” writes a life- 
long subscriber and friend of the Maine 
Farmer. 





The necessity for a better knowledge 
of the causes preventing a fruit crop was 
never pressing so hard upon the student 
as to-day. That the problem is stilla 
theory may readily be seen by reading 
the interesting letters from our. observ- 
ing and intelligent orchardists on the 
first page. Knowledge is to be gained 
only by investigation and discussion, and 
the experience of individuals as given in 
the Maine Farmer must be of great 
value. 





When the United States decreed that 
Cuba should be free it was no idle decla- 
ration. Behind that stood the American 
people, peace loving, law abiding, yet 
full of resources and ready to serve. 
To-day the world looks upon a nation 
where a single sentiment pervades all 
classes, rich in wealth, possessing un- 
bounded confidence in its material re- 
sources, but above all else, richer by far 
in the spirit of patriotism which follows 
the stars and stripes to victory. 





Sec’y McKeen is aiding the farmers 
greatly by going’ about the State and 
testing milk from individual cows, pro- 
vided he is certain that the samples are 
properly taken and represent the whole 
milk of the cow and not the richer por- 
tions. At the same time the Farmer 
would suggest that he take up the ques- 
tion of loss by different systems of 
creaming and churning, and test skim 
and butter milk. Here is a line of tests 
the value or importance of which no 
man can question. 





The force of habit is something terrible 
to contemplate sometimes when business 
problems present themselves. At a late 
exhibition of the Babcock milk tester to 
determine the percentage of butter fat 
in milk from different cows, we over- 
heard farmers and their wives declare 
that ‘“‘the pan and skimmer are the only 
tests we want. These new fangled 
things only make more work.” Yet this 
‘new fangled thing” was simply telling 
them how much they were losing, as 
butter makers, by leaving the fats in the 
milk through imperfect methods of 
creaming and skimming. 





A HORRIBLE ACCIDENT. 


The French liner, La Bourgogne, with 
714 souls on board, was sunk in collision 
with ship Cromartyshire, at five o’clock 
Monday morning, off Cape Sable, about 
100 miles from Halifax. Of the total 
number on board, only 163 were saved. 
The fight for a place in the boats was 
horrible, and women and children were 
beaten down and thrust aside, and only 
one woman, out of the 200 on board, was 
saved. One man and his wife are the 
only survivors of the total saloon and 
cabin passengers. The crew of Cromar- 
tyshire picked up the survivors, and the 
ship, somewhat disabled, was later towed 
into the harbor of Halifax. 





MAINE STATE FAIR. 


Necessary and radical changes are 
being made at the State Fair grounds, 
Lewiston, and the officers will receive 
credit for what they are doing because 
the line of work is demanded in the in- 
terest of the State society and its varied 
industries. It may not be a year for 
making money but it is one for making 
changes in accordance with the spirit of 
the times. 

In repairing the grand stand the trus- 
tees will add private boxes to accommo- 
date five hundred persons. One party 
makes the offer that he will pay the en- 
tire expense of these boxes if allowed 
the income for the present year. 

The old Jersey cattle sheds alongside 
the railroad and the sheep and swine 
pens have heen sold at auction and re- 
moved. This step was absolutely neces- 
sary they being beyond repairing. Out 
in the grove new cattle barns will be 
erected, from plans made by Coombs. 
The row of cattle stalls in front of the 
grove has also been removed, adding 
greatly to the attractiveness of the park. 
The next important step is the tearing 
down of the long row of tumble-down 
buildings called restaurants along side 
the track. These all go out and in their 
places, over below the poultry building, 
will be erected uniform buildings from 
plans made by the society. This is all 
thorough work, which has been called 
for many years and can be delayed no 
longer. If increase of debt comes from 
these necessary repairs the life members 
will not criticise for every step thus far 
is for the permanent improvement of the 
property and the safety and comfort of 
the crowds which always go to the 
Maine State Fair. 

The premium list is now being sent out 
by Secretary Clarke, and is complete in 
every respect. Important changes and 
additions have been made in many 
classes, and a full list of premiums 
offered for fruit and flowers. Many fine 





illustrations of Maine horses adorn the 
pages and the advertising sheets are 
numerous. The whole volume speaks 
of enterprise and the original cover de- 
signed by the Lewiston Journal artist 
gives a pleasing impression. Success to 
the old State Fair. 





HAVE WAR TAXES COME TO STAY! 


While we are throwing up our hats for 
victories won or the promise of those to 
come, it may be well to remember some 
things. The Manchester (N. H.) Mirror 
calls attention to a condition likely to 
become permanent. It is neither wise 
nor just for us to talk of adebt to be 
left to posterity. It fastens on us who 
live and work and the obligation cannot 
be shifted. What is necessary will 
cheerfully be borne, what is not demand- 
ed merits condemnation. The Mirror 
says: 

‘In the name of humanity we have 
begun a war which is rapidly developing 
into a campaign for conquest, and which, 
in the opinion of conservative men, will 
cost a billion dollars before it ends. We 
are about to inaugurate a new policy 
which has for its purpose the subjuga- 
tion and control of more than two thou- 
sand island colonies, scattered through 
two oceans, off our shores and in the 
uttermost parts of the earth. To held 
these and protect them against foreign 
aggression and the uprising of their 
turbulent and half-civilized people will 
require an army and navy several times 
as large and five or six times as expen- 
sive as we have maintained, and to this 
will be added the cost of the colonial 
civil establishments and the pensions to 
soldiers of the’ present war, making a 
total which cannot be paid out of the 
war taxes just imposed for many years. 

If, when Spain sues for peace, we con- 
clude to trade the territory to her, or to 
any other nation, for a money indemnity, 
we may of course square the account 
without a long period of emergency tax- 
ation, but upon the assumption that we 
are to hold and govern Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, and perhaps one or two 
other eastern archipelagoes, we may as 
well conclude that the new taxes have 
come to stay, for the two hundred mil- 
lions more or less which they will pro- 
duce in addition to the ordinary revenue 
will be required to settle Uncle Sam’s 
bills and keep him solvent. 





UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


At the late meeting of the trustees at 
Orono, the resignation of Prof. Hamlin, 
who has served faithfully for 26 years, 
was accepted, and the following resolu- 
tion adopted: 


_ Resolved, That the trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Maine do hereby record their high ap- 
preciation of the personal worth and profes- 
sional attainments of Professor George 
Hamlin, and of his faithfulness and success 
asa professor of civil engineering; that the 
express their sincere t at his withdrawa 
from the service of the University; that the 
tender to him their hearty wish for continue: 
prosperity and happiness; and that they 
earnestly bespeak his abiding interest in the 
University which has received so much of his 
care and labor. 


The trustees adopted regulations de- 
termining who shall be members of the 
faculty and who shall be entitled to vote 
at those meetings.’ An appropriation 
was made to remodel the house formerly 
occupied by the Q. T. V. Society and fit 
it for occupancy as a woman’s dormitory. 
The corps of instructors was very ma- 
terially increased by the following ap- 
pointments: 

W. S. Elden was promoted to assistant 
professor of Latin. 

L. H. Merrill was appointed professor 
of biological chemistry. 

F. L. Russell was appointed professor 
of biology. 

Merritt C. Fernald, Pb. D., was elected 
professor of philosophy and logic. 

N. C. Grover was elected professor of 
civil engineering. 

E. B. Nichols was elected assistant pro- 
fessor of modern languages. 

C. P. Weston was elected instructor in 
civil engineering. 

8. J. Steward was elected foreman of 
the shop. 

A. R. Crathorne was elected tutor in 
mathematics. 

Ralph Hamlin was elected assistant in 
civil engineering. 

E. D. Merrill of Auburn was elected 
assistant in natural history. 

R. H. Manson was elected assistant in 
electrical engineering. 

The president was given authority to 
appoint an assistant in English, a tutor 
in physics, and an assistant in physics. 


POLITICAL. 


—The democrats of Penobscot county 
have nominated J. R. Mason of Bangor, 
M. B. Pinkham of Lincoln and A. J. 
Knowles of Bradford for senators. 

—The nominations by the republicans 
of Oxford county are: senators, Almon 
Young, Hiram; A. C. T. King, Paris. 
clerk of courts, C. F. Whitman, Norway; 
treasurer, George M. Atwood, Paris; 
register of deeds, eastern district, J. 
Hastings; Bean, Paris; register of deeds, 
western district, Edgar Ballard, Frye- 
burg; county commissioner, Jonathan 
Parker, Stoneham; sheriff, James R. 
Tucker, Paris. 

—Hon. A. J. Chase, Sebec, has been 
nominated for Congress by the democrats 
of the 4th district, and the popular edi- 
tor of the New Age, Hon. F. W. Plaisted, 
has been selected by the democrats of 
the 3d. 

—Rev. A. S. Ladd, Augusta, is the 
nonfinee for Governor by the prohibition 
party, and Rev. O.S., Pillsbury, Fairfield, 
for Congress from the third district. 

—Somerset county democrats nomina- 
tions: Senators, D. M. Park, Pittsfield, 
A. J. Libby, Embden; Sheriff, George H. 
Pishon, Fairfield; County Attorney, J. 
F. Holman, Athens; Treasurer, J. P. 
Lawry, Fairfield; County Commissioner, 
A. W. Rowell, Bingham; Register of 
Deeds, F. E. Tuttle. 

—The Knox county democratic nomi- 
nations: County Attorney, L. M. Staples 
Washington; Commissioner, Henry S. 
Sweetland, South Thomaston; Sheriff, 
A. J. Tolman, Rockland; Register of 
Deeds, Alexander A. Beaton, Rockland; 
Treasurer, Lafayette W. Benner, Rock- 
land. 

—The Second Regiment made wise se- 
lections when Hon. E. E. Newcomb of 
Eastport was elected Colonel. Lieut. 
Colonel, Major Alonzo York of Skow- 
hegan. Major, Lieut. F. B. Cummings 
of Bangor. 

Forty good men are wanted at the re- 
cruiting office in Augusta. Here’s a 











SPANISH FLEET AT SANTIAGO DESTROYED. 














A Hard Fought Battle. A Blow Struck From 
Which Spain Cannot Rally. 


The battle began just at daybreak, at a point about eight miles from Juragua 
and four miles northeast of the outer fortifications of Santiago. The general 
order for an advance was issued by Gen. Shafter at dark, Thursday night, and by 
midnight every man in the army knew that a desperate struggle would come at 
the dawn. The news put the troops in a fever of excitement, and the night was 
spent in cheering and singing, the popular strain being ‘“‘There’ll be a hot time in 
Santiago to-morrow.” 

The first shot was fired from the battery at 6.40 by Capt. Capron, whose son, 
Capt. Allyn K. Capron of the Rough Riders, was killed in the battle at Sevilla. 
The shot was directed at Caney, where the Spaniards were in force, and it fell in 
the heart of the town. 

The firing continued 20 minutes without response. Meantime, the cavalry di- 
vision had moved forward on the main Santiago trail, headed by a light battery of 
the 2d artillery, under Capt. Grimes. The movement of this battery was a heart- 
breaking task, owing to the mud in the valley and a steep hill. 

Under the musketry fire of the cavalrymen the Spaniards in the little town 
of El Paso retreated, and Capt. Grimes’ battery took up a position there and began 
a rapid firing into Caney. The guns of the two batteries made the place so hot 
that the enemy finally retired, having no artillery. 

The town was found surrounded by rough earthworks and lines of barbed 
wire. From here the centre of conflict was transferred to the outer fortifications 
of Santiago but here the Spanish did terrible slaughter to our troops. 

About eleven o’clock the terrible fire from Capt. Capron’s guns and the mus- 
kets of the men broke the Spanish line, and a retreat began toward the line of 
outer fortifications. The enemy took the trail known as the main Santiago road, 
and Capt. Grimes’ battery immediately began pitching shells in ahead of the re- 
treating men, while a detachment of 2000 Cubans, headed by Garcia, were started 
to cut off the retreat. No report has yet been received from them. 

Our loss in dead and wounded exceeded twelve hundred, while at least one 
thousand of the enemy were killed, 500 taken prisoners, and Gen. Linares, com- 
mander of the Spanish forces wounded. Monday, Gen. Shafter demanded the 
surrender of Santiago, but this was refused and notice was served that the city 
would be bombarded Tuesday noon. Meanwhile, Admiral Cervera’s fleet has been 
locked in the harbor and a bold strike for liberty was made Sunday. 

It is not known whether Admiral Cervera had blown up the Merrimac or 
passed it in single column. His ship, the Cristobal Colon, glided out of the har- 
bor and shot to the westward her two funnels and high black bulwarks showing 
plain against the green of the hills, her pennant and the Spanish red and yellow 
ensign snapping above. 

In a few seconds the American fleet was in motion. The Indiana was closest, 
heading straight inshore, to get close range. The Spaniards opened fire with an 
11-inch Honotoria, and mighty fountains of water rose above the battleship and 
wet her decks. The shell fell near her bow. 

The Indiana replied with her 13-inch guns, and a moment later let go every- 
thing she could bring to bear. One of the first shells fell on the Spanish cruiser’s 


H.|deck. Cervera was going past, and the Indiana rounded to give him a broadside, 


and then, as the Iowa and Texas opened on him, the doomed admiral turned to 
the harbor mouth, where the Almirante Oquendo was just coming into view. 

It was arsublime spectacle of a desperate admiral, who had decided to give 
battle against overwhelming odds in the open water rather than remain and blow 
up his own ships in the harbor of the beleaguered city. 

Cervera’s flag was hidden for a time as he fled westward, his port broadside 
emitting flashes and tongues of flame which marked his progress. For the next 
five minutes he ran a gauntlet such as no ship had ever run in history, and when 
his consorts were burning and he surrendered his ship, he still had a gun or two 
capable of action. 

The Indiana fell on the Oquendo, paying no heed to the Morro battery, whose 
gunners tried hard to protect the cruiser as she moved to the westward. The Iowa 
let Cervera go on into the hands of the Oregon, Massachusetts and Brooklyn, and 
then turned, with the Texas, to pound the Oquendo. 

A ship emerged from the harbor. It was the Vizcaya, coming at full speed, 
smoke curling over her as she took her course to the westward and brought her 
bow guns into play. 

Behind her came the Infanta Maria Teresa and Spain’s much-dreaded torpedo 
boat destroyers, perhaps 200 yards apart. The Maria Teresa was received with a 
terrific storm of shells. Smashed and on fire, she was beached close to the Morro. 
The Iowa steamed for a time with the Oquendo. And the Indiana did the 
same with the Vizcaya, but as the fight thus moved westward, it became clear that 
the Americans were willing that the remaining ships should run far enough from 
the Morro to lose the aid of the guns there, and in 20 minutes this was done. This 
was a bit of strategy which was developed under fire, and which was accepted at 
once by all the American ships without orders. In fact, the smoke often made it 
impossible to see the signals which Commodore Schley was making from the 
Brooklyn, so tremendous was the firing all along the line. 

Both the Oquendo and the Vizcaya were sometimes within 1000 yards of the 
Indiana. The range varied, but as a rule it was short and extremely deadly. 
Nevertheless, the high speed and thick armor of their class stood the Spanish in 
good stead, as they followed the path of honor marked out by Admiral Cervera. 

Three-quarters of an hour after the action began it was evident that the Span- 
ish had many guns disabled, and would have to surrender. 

Then the New York appeared, six miles away when the destroyers saw her: 
The Morro thundered at Sampson as he came within range, but the admiral never 
heeded, seeing only in the distance the dim forms of the Vizcaya and the Oquendo, 
hopelessly hemmed in by a circle of fire, and in the foreground the Gloucester, 
fighting two destroyers at short range. 

The Indiana’s secondary battery had,the first destroyer’s range, and rained 
shells upon it. Splintered and torn, but still with their steering gear and machine- 
ry intact, both destroyers turned back to run for the mouth of the harbor and seek 
safety inside, but it was too late. The fight had been carried nearly four miles 
west of the Morro, and the New York was already past the harbor mouth. 

An hour and a half had elapsed since Cervera left the harbor, and of the five 
vessels which came out only his flagship was still in action. 

At 11.30 Cervera saw the Oregon cutting inshore ahead of him to round him 
to. The smoke was very thick. The firing was incessant. Cervera’s available 
guns were no longer well served. Shells had set fire to his ship near the stern, 
but the Spanish admiral altered his course and headed off from the coast as if to 
attempt to pass between two ships and run for it. 

It was impossible. The Iowa and the Texas were already moving down to 
close the gap, and the Spanish flagship, raked by the Oregon and the Brooklyn at 
from 1000 to 3000 yards, and by the Iowa and the Texas at longer range, turned 
inshore again and ran for the rocks, where the surf was breaking. 

Black smoke replaced the swirling white. The flagship was aflame. Her men 

had been unable either to work the guns or smother the flames caused by bursting 
shells, and she was headed for the rocks. She struck bow on and rested there. 
Red flames burst through the black smoke, and soon a pillar of cloud rose straight 
up 1000 feet, and then bent against the green mountain. 
Cervera’s ship was hopelessly lost. The American battleships ceased firing 
before she struck and ran in, apparently with the intention of saving the survivors 
a8 prisoners, securing 1600 men and the brave admiral who had made such a fight 
for liberty. 

A dispatch from Madrid to the Matin says: “‘Sefior Sagasta is ardently desir- 
ous of peace and has already taken steps to arrange for a cessation of hostilities.’ 
The general feeling of the Cabinet Monday was that peace should be immediately 
sought if disaster overtakes Santiago de Cuba. 

From Manila also comes the gratifying news of the arrival of the United 
States troops at Cavite. On her way out the Charleston called at Guahan, the 
largest of the Spanish Ladrone islands, took possession of the whole group, made 
prisoners of the Governor General and his staff and raised the Stars and Stripes. 

_ The Spanish fleet under the command of Admiral Camara, consisting of the 
Pelayo, Carlos V, Patrieta, Rapido, Buenos Ayres, Isle de Panaya, San Francisco, 
Isla de Luzon, San Augustin and San Ignacio de Loyalo has entered the Suez 
canal, bound for Manila. The Spanish torpedo boats which were with the fleet 
have been ordered to Messina, Sicily. 

Considerable comment has been caused among the officials of the war depart 
ment by the great loss of American officers in the two days of fighting at Santiago. 
Official reports thus far received indicate that 58 officers were either killed or 
wounded and the list is only partial. 

Speaking of this, Adjutant General Corbin said that a finer lot of officers than 
was with Gen. Shafter’s corps in Cuba never wore shoulder straps. They were 
brave, aggressive and brilliant. Gen. Corbin did not forget the enlisted men in 
his comment, saying that the great majority of Shafter’s force was the pick of the 
regular army, strong, resolute, admirably disciplined and thoroughly enthusiastic 
and patriotic. 

The news from Washington at this writing is to the effect that the bombard- 
ment of Santiago will be delayed a day or two. The President has suggested a 
conference between Admiral Sampson and Gen. Shafter to determine the advisabil 
ity of sending the fleet into the harbor to codperate with the army. It is believed 
that this course will be followed. 

Gen. Pando of the insurgent forces, is understood to have reached Santiago 
thus adding his force to that already entrenched behind the defences, but with 
the vessels of the fleet inside the harbor the capture of the city would only be:a 


SECOND ANNUAL ROSE AND STRAW- 
BEERY FESTIVAL. 


It is unfortunate that the strawberries 
ripen in Maine just at the time when the 
thoughts of the great majority are en- 
grossed with the coming hay crop, for 
there is no exhibition of the year of 
greater value to the fruit grower than 
this, and the wisdom of the State Pomo- 
logical Society, in establishing this festi- 
val, will, ere long, be recognized by 
growers and consumers. There are roses 
and roses, strawberries and strawberries, 
and which are best for Maine has not yet 
been determined. The evolution of the 
strawberry is still going on and a better 
berry is yet to appear. It is to be regret- 
ted that more did not avail themselves 
of the invitation to visit the grounds at 
the Hospital, and examine the thorough 
work done on those fourteen acres of 
garden truck, by the very efficient gar- 
dener W. H. Allen, and enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Dr. Sanborn. There’s a good 
object lesson there for any gardener. 

Ata meeting of the State Executive 
Committee a report was made embody- 
ing radical changes in the future work of 
the Society. Among these are three 
regular exhibitions: 

Ist. An autumn exhibition to be held 
in the month of October or late enough 
to show the autumn and winter fruits in 
their perfection, and chrysanthemum 
and such greenhouse flowers as may be 
available. 

2d. Anexhibition of winter fruits in 
connection with the winter meeting, giv- 
ing the quality of fruit and taste in ar- 
ranging greater prominence than we 
have in the past. 

3d. A strawberry and rose meeting, 
for the purpose of encouraging the cul- 
ture of small fruits in the State. 

It seems to us it would be for the in- 
terest of the society to have first and 
third exhibitions permanently located. 
The proper place for the first would be 
Portland, and Augusta would be a good 
place to hold the third or strawberry 
and rose meeting. Good meetings or 
exhibitions held in these places regu- 
larly would make many strong friends 
for the society. 

We would recommend two public 
meetings similar to what we now have. 
One during the strawberry and rose 
meeting and the other a winter meeting, 
which should be a sort of “round up” of 
the year’s work. 

General premiums should be offered 
for the improvement of school grounds, 
and private grounds, for orchards, small 
fruit gardens and vegetable gardens. 

It would be well to offer one or more 
prizes for essays on fruit and flower cul- 
ture or some branch of the same as funds 
may permit. 

The wisdom of these recommendations 
cannot be called in question and such 
exhibitions scattered over the State 
must be productive of great good. The 
Board of Agriculture devotes but little 
attention to our fruit interests and for 
this reason more is thrown upon the 
Pomological Society. 

At the time of going to press the ex- 
hibit of berries is not as large as last 
year owing to the press of work on the 
growers just at this season, but the con- 
dition and quality is better in every way. 
Mr. C. S. Pope made a fine showing of 
potted berries the fruitage being heavy. 
What is lacking here is more than made 
up by the magnificent show of flowers, 
from the gardens and greenhouses. It 
was a rich and tempting display and 
thoroughly appreciated by the large 
number of visitors who filled the room 
during the afternoon and evening. In 
our next issue will be given a full report 
of the exercises and the awards. The 
Rose and Strawberry Festival has come 
to stay and Augusta is the place to hold 
this summer exhibition. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A BEE QUESTION.—WHY DID THEY GO? 


Mr. Wm. E. Lowell, the veteran bee 
man of Riverside, has met with a little 
experience that is new to him, although 
he has been quite extensively engaged in 
bee culture for a long while, having at 
the present upwards of forty colonies. 
A swarm came out the 6th of June and 
all left the hive, the brood and all, ex- 
cept about a dozen that could not fly. 
The comb was all in good shape; no ap- 
pearance of mould or anything out of the 
way with it. He gave them another 
hive with a foundation and they all went 
to work in good shape. He is ata loss 
to know why they all left. 

Rev. C. M. Herring, Brunswick, the 
well-known authority on bees, answers 
Mr. Lowell’s query as follows. What 
have other bee keepers to say in regard to 
the same? 

This item of experience in bee culture, 
as related by Mr. Wm. E. Lowell is inter- 
esting and worthy of investigation. I 
have had some experience in the same 
line and my explanation is this. 

Bees have two ways of swarming. The 
regular way occurs when the workers 
take on the swarming fever and build 
several queen cells in different sections 
of the hive. The queen, in her round of 
duties deposits an egg in each one of 
these cells at different times. As the 
first one, in the process of hatching ap- 
proaches maturity, the old queen be- 
comes jealous of this rising progeny and 
seeks to enlist a part of the workers, at 
least, in her behalf. The others adhere 
to this young and rising queen, around 
which they place a strong guard. When 
the latter division becomes stronger than 
the former the old queen departs with 
her part of the empire, and thus she 
leads out the first swarm. Other swarms 
come outin the same way as the new 
queens are hatched. This is the com- 
mon way of swarming. 

The other way of swarming is not by 
a division of the bees in the hive, but 
by a united distaste of something within 
or around the hive. We may not know 
what that distaste may be, but the bees 
do, and unitedly they leave for a better 
habitation. I think this must be so in 
the case mentioned above. 





BATH CONTRIBUTES $100,000 
FIRE CRACKER. 


A fire cracker in Bath caused the loss 
of 31 buildings, Tuesday, consisting of 
26 houses, one church, one office, one 
joiner shop and two store houses; the 
most destructive fire for years, the total 
loss exceeding $100,000. It started ina 
small building in the rear of Wesley 
church, and because of a break in the 
water pipe under the Kennebec, the 
flames spread rapidly. Aid was called 
for from Lewiston and Brunswick. The 
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chance for the boys to enlist. 


question of a very short time. 


Bath Iron Works were saved only by 





hard work. This is the second Serious 
blow by fire to the shipping city Within 


five years. 
City News. 

—Ninety-eight in the ‘shade Su 
for hours, made the city dwellers 
for the seashore. 

—Probably before another week 
soldiers will be in camp at Camp Powers 
on the hill. These are the artillery a" 
cruits under the second call. 7 

—Large numbers took advantage of 
the opportunity to go to the is 
Sunday and before night many 
wished they had joined them. _ 

—Where is the public Spirit whic} 
will provide a day’s outing at the se 
shore to those not able to enjoy the , 
ury? Pass around the hat. 

—The six-pound shell taken from +) e 
Maine and on exbibition in the y D a 
of W. & E. E. Davis, attracts myc) 
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—A sad drowning accident w a8 that of 
Percy E., the eight-year-old son f Mr 
and Mrs. D. S. McDavid, Saturday. He 
was drowned in the pool of the Sylvester 
quarry. 

—A sad close to a pleasant excurs 
to Cobbosseecontee, Monday, was the 
drowning of Winfield E. Haskell. , ne of 
the many promising young men of this 
city. 


nD 


—While no attempt was made at a 
celebration the 4th, Augusta was a noisy 
place and the full measure of patriotism 
was poured out in fireworks, ring 
bells and blowing of horns. 

—We can bear testimony to the supe- 
rior richness and juiciness of a basket 
of Warfield strawberries grown by Mr, 
E. L. Brown, Riverside. Such fruit will 
always tempt purchasers and Mr. Brown 
has a good crop to harvest. 

—One may sigh for the sunsets at 
Naples, but those who lost the magnif.- 
cent sight, Monday night, have cause for 
regrets. Such sunsets in this clime are 
not frequent, rich as are the colors on 
hill, mountain and sky. 

—Those interested in harvesting a hay 
crop should visit the Lambard farm and 
witness the operation of the side deliy- 
ery horse rake and automatic loader. 
The first throws the hay into a light 
windrow and the latter drops it on the 
hay-rack faster than three men can load. 
* —Those who went to Main’s circus, 
Friday, witnessed a fine performance, 
some parts being of exceptional merit, 
Nothing was attempted which was not 
carried out. If any criticism was to be 
made it would be against the multiplicity 
of clowns and the quality of their work. 
The street parade was excellent, the 
horses being in fine condition, the riding 
was good, the acrobatic work of a high 
order and the whole performance well 
officered and pleasing. It 
much larger attendance. 

—A bronze memorial tablet, the gift 
of the Koussinoc Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution was 
placed upon the walls of Fort Western, 
Tuesday. The exercises, in dedication 
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deserved a 


of the same were held in the Congrega- 
tional chapel that evening, Hon. J. Man- 
chester Haynes, mayor, presiding. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mayor Haynes, 


Lendall Titcomb, Esq., Judge W. P. 
Whitehouse, Leslie C. Cornish, Esq,, 
Capt. Charles Nash, Rev. E. 8. Stackpole 
and Hon. J. W. Bradbury. 
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—It is reported that F. A. Badger, M. 
D., of Rangeley, previously of Strong, is 
to settle in Winthrop. 

—A man named Louis Lange, an in- 
mate at the Togus Home, was drowned 
in the creek above the dam, Monday 
—Six candidates for admission into 
the Baptist church were baptized in the 
river at Fletcher’s landing, Sidney, by 
Rev. Alexander Kennedy, Sunday 

—Lieut. Otto Farr, reported wounded 
at Santiago, was a native of Oakland, and 
appointed to West Point by Hon. Seth 
Milliken. 

—Mr. Charles W. McCausland, one of 
Gardiner’s most respected citizens, died 
Monday very suddenly, of heart trouble 
caused by the heat. 

—During a game of base bal! between 
the Sabattus and Litchfield Corner nines 
a ball thrown by the Sabattus | 
struck Elmon C. Bosworth in the head, 
causing compound fracture of the sk 
His condition is critical. He was car 
ried to the hospital at Lewiston. 

—Fire in Dunn’s block in Waterville, 
Monday, damaged the “Tur/, F 
Home” publishing establishment some 
$1500; the Bay View hotel kitchen and 
furniture, $500; and the building severa 
hundred doliars, all insured. The fire 
originated in the basement in the 
lishing company’s establishment 
READFIELD. A very quiet 4th 
town.—Mr. Bishop is pushing the grange 
hall ahead rapidly; it will be ready for 
use the first of September.—Mr. Stevens 
is having a broad piazza built around his 
hotel, making it very attractive for sum- 
mer visitors.—Farmers are generally 0 
ginning haying. A big crop of hay. they 
all say.—Mr. Clough, who was taken 
the hospital in a critical condition a short 
time ago, is rapidly recovering.—Schoo!s 
closed throughout the town last Friday. 
—The remains of Mrs. Dorcas Getchell 
of Stoneham, Mass., arrived on the |08 
ton boat, Monday morning, for inter- 
ment in- the Hallowell cemetery. Had 
she lived until next month she would 
have been 95 years old. She was from 
old New England ancestry, her grand- 





this 


father, Sumner Hutchinson, baving 
served throughout the Revolutionary 
War. The fighting record of the fami'y 


was kept up in the Civil War, in which 
three of her tive boys enlisted. 

—When the pullman train came along 
past the upper Winslow crossing, 5U2- 
day morning, engineer Boothby saw the 
form of a man lying on the bank. Booth- 
by stopped his train and the man ws 
taken on the train and brought to this 
station. Dr. Hill was called, and upo® 
examination a wound in the back of bis 
head about three inches long was found. 
Rev. Fr. Charland was called and identi 
fied the injured man as Napoleon Une 
jiure of Sand Hill, Winslow. Althoug 
there is afracture of the skull, the sur 
geon believes he will live. 





University of Maine students have 
honored that institution by their patriot 
ism. Gov. Powers said the other day 
that the institution had sent more meo 
into the army than any other New Eng- 
land and vastly more than al! 


the other put together. 
So much for a nn Fog 
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‘As in Her Youth 


t in Good Health by 
She 0 re Sarsaparilla 


’ rience with This 
woman's fi Medicine. 

“J have had Hood’s Sarsaparilla in my 
or many years and have been kept 
health by its use. 
d a heart trouble and I was ad- 
t to work too hare, as it was a 

vical period in my life. This was im- 
ale as I was not able to hire my work | 
gone. I began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla 

4 it kept me in good health all throug! 
-~ period. I was able to do my house- | 
. rk besides running a sewing machine, 
= did in my younger days. Whenever 
I get to feeling tired and languid and | 

nnot sleep at night I get a bottle of 
~a .4’s Sarsaparilla and it does me good. 
' son had erysipelas and was weak and 
qithout appetite. After taking Hood’s 
he was well and able to work every day.” 
prs. ALMEDA Hix, Lyman, Maine. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilia |» 


Ist est—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 


tlood’s Pills 
~ DON’T 
SUBSTITUTE 
New and Unknown 
BRANDS OF FLOUR 


To Increase the 


are prompt, efficient and 


j 
] 
easy in effect ‘ents 





PROFIT OF DEALERS 


At the expense of your bread and butter. 
AVOID that new brand that is just 
as good as 


Pillsbury’s - Best 




















The # # # & & 
Doctor Says: # 


“T have tried calomel and 
all the remedies that are now 
in use by the profession. Still 


you are not cured. When | 
was a boy, my mother used to 
give me “L. F.”’ Atwood’s 
Bitters. One or 
invariably cured. 
gists always keeps them, Get 
a bottle, and I know you'll be 
all right when I come again.” 
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Our drug- 


See that he 


They cost 35 cents only. 
OL, B 


gives you the right kind, the 
Avoid imitations. 








PARIS 
CREEN 
MACHINE & 
LUBRICATING 
OILS 


aT PARTRIDGE’S 


Old Reliable Drug Store, 


Opp. P. 0., Augusta. 
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After a Full Meal 
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) DIGESTINE will instantly relieve 
‘ the discomfort and distress caused 
. by overeating. 

7 The quickest, safest, surest cure 
, for all troubles caused by an im- 
: paired digestive system. 
> 
, 
7 
Z 
7 
> 
» 
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TAKE DIGESTINE 


Don't diet—“It cures while you eat.” 


At Druggists or by Mail, 250 and 500. 
Send for booklet to 
The Digestine Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Classified Ads, 


Hereafter, Sale, Want and Ex 


N, 8 change advertisements will be in 
: § serted under this general head at 
ONE CENT a word, and will be given a choice 
Position No displayed advertisement, other 
Wise than an initial letter and the usual stock 
a will be inserted in this department 
-4Y must invariably be in advance 
AStk ILUGY—Send date of birth, full ad 
‘ress and 10 cents for near future pros 
ects and answer to one question. N.MAYE, 


x 324, Lynn, Mass 


F4®SC FOR SALE OR TO LET. Apply Box 
+ 21, East Wilton, Maine 
,’ >a Ee - nx pea ul 
VW HEN you wear a CIRCLET, the only 
ha Satisfacfory skirt supporter, your skirt 
} rend perfectly; it holds skirt up and waist 
Wn. Mailed on receipt of 25 cts. Lady 


peents wanted. FARRINGTON M'r'G Co., 66 
*embroke St., Boston. 4035 


WANTED. in Maine, by a capable Ameri 
stork “22 farmer, a farm on shares, with 
to 10, rOP and tools, on cream route, with 6 
) COWS, or would hire. Address, WILLIAM 
<SASE, Box 25, Lunenburg. Mass 3t34 
Pkices REDUCED—Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorn and Barred Plymouth Rock 
tee. 50 cts. per sitting. Stock for sale. J 
—:OWELL, Gardiner, Me. 3t34 


SPLENDID 8T. LAMBERT BULL, nearly 
one 








old enough for service. $20 if taken at 
Dedig Not one-quarter its worth. Write for 
wort ee W. W. Davis, Manager of Mack 
—rth Farm, Portland. 
RIME case illustrated circular_and 
Price list free. ent Wanted. E. A. 


—'ME. Ayer Junction, Mass. 
Yo WANT the best bargain. Seventy 
stable cre farm, 2 story slated house and ell, 
> 40x50, barns 75x36, carriage and tool 
pouse, nonnery. Everything convenient. H. 
2HNSON, M. D., River road, Sidney, Maine. 
NE Seed Potatoes, Early Ohio, Early Rose 
and ly Snowflakes, $1.25 per bu. I 
—J en seeds. G, W. WaADLEIGH. 


For Sale—Ohio Improved Chester 

of all ages and both sexes. 

rs mated for breeding. YY 

armouth, Ma Prices. J. H. Brackett, E. N. 
BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, 

Foultey. 8 


wings. N.P 
Gateeville, | a ne yl 
pt & field seeds at F. L. Webber's. 


BIT Sanz corn, Ga 
ORKS. Lim 


-MICAL VORKS. 
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—Ninety-eight in the shade 
for hours, made the city dwell 
for the seashore. 

—Probably before another week 2 
soldiers will be in camp at Cam “ 
on the hill. These are the art 
cruits under the second call, 


—Large numbers took advant 
the opportunity to go to the 
Sunday and before night man 
wished they had joined them. 

—Where is the public spirit whic} 
will provide a day’s outing at the : 
shore to those not able to enjoy the 
ury? Pass around the hat. 

—The six-pound shell taken from th 
Maine and on exbibition in the window 
of W. & E. E. Davis, attracts much at. 
tention, It looks as though it would 
find its way if it once got started, 

—A sad drowning accident was that of 
Percy E., the eight-year-old son of Mr 
and Mrs. D. S. McDavid, Saturday, He 
was drowned in the pool of the Sylvester 
quarry. 
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—A sad close to a pleasant excursion 
to Cobbosseecontee, Monday, was the 
drowning of Winfield E. Haskell, one of 
the many promising young men of this 
city. 

—While no attempt was made at a 
celebration the 4th, Augusta was a noisy 
place and the full measure of patriotism 
was poured out in fireworks, ringing of 
bells and blowing of horns. 

—We can bear testimony to the supe- 
rior richness and juiciness of a basket 
of Warfield strawberries grown by Mr, 
E. L. Brown, Riverside. Such fruit wil] 
always tempt purchasers and Mr. Brown 
has a good crop to harvest. 


—One may sigh for the sunsets at 
Naples, but those who lost the magnifi- 
cent sight, Monday night, have cause for 
regrets. Such sunsets in this clime are 
not frequent, rich as are the colors on 
hill, mountain and sky. 


—Those interested in harvesting a hay 
crop should visit the Lambard farm and 
witness the operation of the side deliy- 
ery horse rake and automatic loader. 
The first throws the hay into a light 
windrow and the latter drops it on the 
hay-rack faster than three men can load. 
* —Those who went to Main’s circus, 
Friday, witnessed a fine performance, 
some parts being of exceptional merit. 
Nothing was attempted which was not 
carried out. If any criticism was to be 
made it would be against the multiplicity 
of clowns and the quality of their work. 
The street parade was excellent, the 
horses being in fine condition, the riding 
was good, the acrobatic work of a high 
order and the whole performance well 
officered and pleasing. It deserved a 
much larger attendance, 


—A bronze memorial tablet, the gift 
of the Koussinoc Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution was 
placed upon the walls of Fort Western, 
Tuesday. The exercises, in dedication 
of the same were held in the Congrega- 
tional chapel that evening, Hon. J. Man- 
chester Haynes, mayor, presiding. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mayor Haynes, 
Lendall Titcomb, Esq., Judge W. P. 
Whitehouse, Leslie C. Cornish, Esq., 
Capt. Charles Nash, Rev. E. 8, Stackpole 
and Hon. J. W. Bradbury. 





—It is reported that F. A. Badger, M. 
D., of Rangeley, previously of Strong, is 
to settle in Winthrop. 

—A man named Louis Lange, an in- 
mate at the Togus Home, was drowned 
in the creek above the dam, Monday. 

—Six candidates for admission into 
the Baptist church were baptized in the 
river at Fletcher’s landing, Sidney, by 
Rev, Alexander Kennedy, Sunday. 

—Lieut. Otto Farr, reported wounded 
at Santiago, was a native of Oakland, and 
appointed to West Point by Hon. Seth 
Milliken. 

—Mr. Charles W. McCausland, one of 
Gardiner’s most respected citizens, died 
Monday very suddenly, of heart trouble 
caused by the heat. 


—During a game of base ball between 
the Sabattus and Litchfield Corner nines, 
a ball thrown by the Sabattus pitcher 
struck Elmon C. Bosworth in the head, 
causing compound fracture of the skull. 
His condition is critical. He was car- 
ried to the hospital at Lewiston. 

—Fire in Dunn’s block in Waterville, 
Monday, damaged the “Turf, Farm and 
Home” publishing establishment some 
$1500; the Bay View hotel kitchen and 
furniture, $500; and the building several 
hundred doliars, all insured. ‘The fire 
originated in the basement in the pub- 
lishing company’s establishment. 

READFIELD. A very quiet 4th in this 
town.—Mr. Bishop is pushing the grange 
hall ahead rapidly; it will be ready for 
use the first of September.—Mr. Stevens 
is having a broad piazza built around his 
hotel, making it very attractive for sum- 
mer visitors.—Farmers are generally be- 
ginning haying. A big crop of hay, they 
all say.—Mr. Clough, who was taken to 
the hospital ina critical condition a short 
time ago, is rapidly recovering.—Schools 
closed throughout the town last Friday: 

—The remains of Mrs. Dorcas Getchell 
of Stoneham, Mass., arrived on the Bos- 
ton boat, Monday morning, for inter- 
ment in the Hallowell cemetery. Had 
she lived until next month she would 
have been 95 years old. She was from 
old New England ancestry, her grand- 
father, Sumner Hutchinson, havidg 
served throughout the Revolutionary 
War. The fighting record of the family 
was kept up in the Civil War, in which 
three of her tive boys enlisted. 

—When the pullman train came along 
past the upper Winslow crossing, Su®- 
day morning, engineer Boothby saw the 
form of a man lying on the bank. Booth- 
by stopped his train and the man was 
taken on the train and brought to this 
station. Dr. Hill was called, and upo? 
examination a wound in the back of bis 
head about three inches long was found. 
Rev. Fr. Charland was called and identi- 
fied the injured man as Napoleon One 
jiure of Sand Hill, Winslow. Although 
there is afracture of the skull, the sul 
geon believes he will live. 
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honored that institution by their patriot 
ism. Gov. Powers said the other day 


that the institution had sent more me? 
into the army than any other New 4 


land coll and more than 
the other Maine put together. 
So much for mili . 
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‘As in Her Youth | 


s Kept in Good Health by 


she | Hood’s Sarsaparilla 





n’s Experience with This 
Creat Medicine. 
«J have had Hood’s Sarsaparilla in my 
for many years and have been kept 
in good health by its use. A few years 
oI had a heart trouble and I was ad- 
7 not to work too hard, as it was a 
critical period in my life. This was im- 
sible as 1 was not able to hire my work 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
gnd it kept me in good health all through 
this period. I was able to do my house- 
work besides running a sewing machine, 
gs I did in my younger days. Whenever 
o feeling tired and languid and 


A woma 


family 


done. 


t 
a sleep at night I get a bottle of 
Hlood’s Sarsaparilla and it does me good. 
My son had erysipelas and was weak and 
qithout appetite. After taking Hood’s 


be was well and able to work every day.” 
yrs. ALMEDA HI.u, Lyman, Maine. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in fact the One True Blood Purifier 








Js the best 


Hood’s Pills 
~ DON’T 
SUBSTITUTE 


New and Unknown 
BRANDS OF FLOUR 


To Increase the 


are prompt, efficient and 
easy ineffect. 25 cents. 











At the expense of your bread and butter. 
AVOID that new brand that is just 
as good as 


Pillsbury’s - Best 






















, --~ 
The @ & 
Doctor Says: % 


“T have tried calomel and 
all the remedies that are now 
in use by the profession. Still 
you are not cured. When I 
was a boy, my mother used to 
give me “L. F.”? Atwood’s 
Bitters. One or two doses 
invariably cured, Our drug- 
gists always keeps them. Get 
a bottle, and I know you'll be 
all right when I come again.” 


They cost 35 cents only. See that he 
gives you the right kind, the “L. F.” 
Avoid imitations. 











PARIS 
CREEN 
MACHINE & 
LUBRICATING 
OILS 


at PARTRIDGE’S 


Old Reliable Drug Store, 
Opp. P. O., Augusta. 


— Mi 


After a Full Meal 


DIGESTINE will instantly relieve 
the discomfort and distress caused 
p by overeating. 

The quickest, safest, surest cure 
for all troubles caused by an im- 
paired digestive system, 


TAKE DIGESTINE 


Don't diet—‘It cures while you eat,” 


At Druggists or by Mail, 250 and 0c. 
Send for booklet to 
The Digestine Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Classified Ads. 
— advertisements will be in- 


N, B, serted under this general head at 
NE CENT a word, and will be given a choice 
Position. No displayed advertisement, other- 
'sé than an initial letter and the usual stock 
ps will be inserted in this department. 
‘ay must invariably be in advance. 


A STROLL )GY—Send date of birth, full ad- 

41 ress and 10 cents for near future pros- 
ects and answer to one question. N.MAYE, 
0. Box 324, Lynn, Mass. 


ARM FOR SALE OR TO LET. Apply Box 
Re East Wilton, Maine. ned 


\ HEN you wear a CIRCLET, the only 
h _Satisfacfory skirt supporter, your skirt 
done’ Perfectly ; it holds skirt up and waist 
ratdey Mailed on receipt of 25 cts. y 
Prouts wanted, FARRINGTON M’F’a Co., 65 
‘embroke St., Boston. 


WANTED. in Maine, by a capable Ameri- 
can farmer, a farm on shares, with 











































Hereafter, Sale, Want and Ex- 














mck: crop and tools, on cream route, with 6 
(u.cows, or would hire. Address, WILLIAM 
ASE, Box 25, Lunenburg, Mass. 3t3. 





RICES REDUCED—Rose_Comb_ Brown 
Leghorn and Barred Plymouth Rock. 
HS, 50 cts, per sitting. Stock for sale. J. 


OWELL, Gardiner, Me. 3t34 


QPLENDID ST. LAMBERT BULL, nearly 
eared \pnough for service. $20 if taken at 
Dedigrec” a as a este. Write oe 
worth Farm, Porilaat? eet ° < 

RIME Egg case illustrated circular and 
Pe Price list free. nt Wanted. E. A. 
~*Mk, Ayer Junction, Mass. 


OU WANT the best in. Sevent; 
stabi ecre farm, 2 story slated house and el 
bene ornate 
LJonixsow, M. D., River road, Sidney, Maine. 
PRE Seed Potatoes, Karly Ohio, Karly Rose 

aad arly Snow . r bu. 
—T garden seeds. a. Ww WADLEIGH. 


For Sale—Ohio Improved Chester 
igs of all ages and both sexes. 
‘airs rae or prooding. re 


for . J. , B. 
armouth, Moe H. Brackett, E. 


— 
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FINE BLOODED 2, 
stamps for 
en & field seeds at F. L. Webber’s. 


eep, 
soee —T agalogte, 10 
Coatesville, pagravings. N.P. em 
UQUOR HABIT ESC 
IMICAL WOl 
opp. ©. 





State News. 


The first death from the Maine regi- 
ment at Chickamauga was that of Capt. 
F. T. Bartlett of Norway, which occurred 
Sunday, July 3d. 

A bad fire broke out at Electra Park, 
Norway, Monday night, and the theatre 
building there together with the outfit 
was burned. The loss was about $2000. 
The fire is supposed to have been of in- 
cendiary origin. 

Dr, A. E, Farnham, one of the best 
known physicians in Ceutral Maine, died 
Friday morning at Fairfield. Dr. Farn- 
ham had been in failing health for some 
time and was forced to give up his prac- 
tice about one month ago. 

Mary Boulanger, 16 years of age, em- 
ployed as a weaver in the cotton mills at 
Springvale, was caught in a belt loom, 
Thursday, and received injuries from 
which she will die. Her hair caught in 
the gearing, drawing her head and 
shoulders into the machine, badly lacer- 
ating the girl’s body before it could be 
interrupted. 

J. G. Penley, son of Ferdinand Penley, 
Esq., of Auburn, 28 years old, fell from 
the Grand Trunk bridge between Lewis- 
ton and Auburn, Wednesday, and was 
instantly killed. He was riding a bicycle 
on the footpath outside of the rails, and 
lost his balance. He fell 30 feet, strik- 
ing on his head on rocks three or four 
feet out from the shore. 

About 100 persons attended a barn 
raising at Kingsbury recently. The 
structure belongs to J. E. Lawrence and 
is one of the finest in that section. It is 
42x65 feet on the ground; it has a base- 
ment eight feet high under the entire 
building with a granite wall on two sides 
and one end, centre posts and knees; it 
has an 18 foot post, making a total 
height of 47 feet. 

At the mill of F. L. Sawyer in Green- 
ville, Wednesday, the boiler blew up, 
throwing one side of the building into 
the lake and the opposite side into the 
street. Mrs. Laura Hildreth, who was 
passing, was hit and received severe in- 
juries. Her face was badly cut and she 
will probably lose an eye. One leg was 
broken. Another woman was also hurt. 
William Ready, the engineer, was absent, 
leaving Calvin Watson in charge of the 
engine and it was thought the boiler be- 
came dry. 

Two hotel licenses have been taken 
out in Dexter by citizens who propose to 
see the travelling public weil accommo- 
dated. The W.C. T. U. have provided 
other places besides these to resort to in 
case of emergency. Teams to attend at 
the railroad station when trains arrive 
have also been provided. With such ac- 
commodations the mourning of the free- 
rum sympathizers over Dexter’s condi- 
tion ought to cease. The efforts of the 
liquor element to arouse opposition to 
attempted enforcement of laws upon our 
statute books, placed there for public 
safety, will not receive support by the 
citizens of Maine. 

Brunswick. The temperature last 
Sunday was 98° in the shade, and the 
thermometer exposed to the sun’s rays 
indicated 105°. Had it not been for a 
fresh breeze from the ocean the heat 
would have been more excessive. It 
was the hottest day for twenty years.— 
Your account of Parson Kellogg makes 
him a year and a half older than he is. 
My mother has told me that my cousin 
Elijah and myself were both one year’s 
children, both in 1811.—I noticed Mon- 
day afew apples on my trees, exposed 
to the sun, white on the upper side, par- 
tially roasted by the excessive heat.— 
Potato bugs and currant worms not so 
numerous as in former years.—All kinds 
of farm products thriving well and have 
grown rapidly the past week.—Many of 
our farmers commence cutting their 
grass this week.—Apples have dropped 
only slightly during the past two weeks 
and the prospect in this vicinity is that 
we may harvest a two-thirds average 
crop this fall.—Monday, temperature 94° 
at noon, 82° at sunset. 




















The Senate has finally passed the de- 
ficiency measure carrying an appropria- 
tion of some $227,000,000, the largest ap- 
propriation since the War of the Rebel- 
lion. 

The following dispatch from Chief 
Justice Tuck of New Brunswick, 
voices the universal sentiment there: 

St. John, N. B., July 4.—Hon. Albert 
E. Pillsbury, Boston, Mass.: I congratu- 
late the American nation on the glorious 
victory. The Anglo-Saxon race is tri- 
umphant throughout the world. 

(Signed) Wm. H. Tuck. 

A city like Chicago without a daily 
paper must make Boston feel grand. 
The situation in the matter of the strik- 
ing stereotypers and the publishers of 
Chicago remains practically unchanged, 
and probably no Chicago newspaper will 
be published before Thursday morning 
at the earliest. A special train from 
Milwaukee over the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul railroad came in Sunday 
night, bringing extra editions of Mil- 
waukee evening papers. 

The total proposals for the new gov- 
ernment loan of $200,000,000 already ag- 
gregates $790,000,000. Of this amount 
there have been received and absolutely 
accepted subscriptions of amounts of 
$500 and less, $40,000,000. Subscriptions 
in amounts over $500, subject to future 
allotments $250,000,000, a proposal for a 
round lot at a premium of 1 per cent. 
$100,000,000, and two syndicate proposi- 
tions for any part or all of the bonds 
offered $200,000,000 each—$400,000,000. 

The miners who arrived from the 
Klondike on the steamer New England, 
report that scurvy has marked hundreds 
of menin the Klondike for its victims. 
They suffered badly and pneumonia has 
already begun a harvest of death in the 
camp. The unhealthy season has begun 
and the one hospital in the camp was 
crowded with victims of diseases peculiar 
to a new and thinly settled country. 
The miners are in the midst of their an- 
nual spring cleanup. Gold dust is being 
brought into camp from the mines, but 
not more than $200,000 of this season’s 
clean up had been carried to storehouses 
at Dawson. 

The plan of feeding the starving Cu- 
bans is proceeding sympathetically, 
despite the attention which the author- 
ities are obliged to give to the war. The 
plans are being carried out by the com- 
missary department of the army. Large 
consignments of food are being loaded 
on the steamer Port Victor at New 
York. These will be made up into ra- 
tions and distributed over a wide terri- 
tory to the Cubans. This is but one of 
several consignments, as the work of re- 
lief has been going on for the past two 
months, hundreds of thousands.of gov- 
ernment rations having been distributed. 
The supplies will now include refriger- 
ated and cold storage beef for Cuban 
troops and the reconcentrados. 


Hotel, and cut a swath 100 yards wide 
page= A nmwnt oe Bayt Sak an 
incredibly short time 20 cottages were 





torn down and several small hotels were 
completely wrecked. The greatest loss 
of life and injury came with the demoli- 
tion of the old skating rink, near Leav- 
itt’s, asingle story structure of wood, 
50x100 feet in area. Here from 75 to 125 
persons were seriously injured, an un- 
known number slightly wounded and 
three persons are already dead. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BREEZY NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Mr. Laforest Barnes, Canaan, is one of 
the busy men of the town. He hasa 
600-acre farm, 400 acres of it heavily tim- 
bered. He does lumbering winters, puts 
in from six to eight men and six horses 
about every winter, and does general 
farming summers. There are 1,000 apple 
trees on the place, all in good bearing 
condition. There is also a granite quarry 
which is handy to get at, and there has 
been some excellent granite taken out of 
this quarry. This farm is situated ina 
very sightly place. Can see into many 
towns from bis field near the buildings. 
With the lumbering, farming and granite 
on hand, it makes Mr. Barnes a very 
busy man. 

Mr. L. D. Davis, P. O. address, New- 
port, is a well-to-do and thrifty farmer. 
He has recently killed a six-months-old 
pig that dressed 325 pounds, and has 
now two on hand that bid fair to be 
equally as good. He has a good flock of 
sheep and some very fine lambs. He has 
excellent luck raising sweet corn, last 
year averaged $60 per acre; has this year 
two acres planted, and two acres of po- 
tatoes. Mr. Davis has now on hand one- 
half ton of wool. He keeps the grade 
Oxford Down sheep, has a 200-pound 
buck that sheared, this spring, 15 pounds 
of wool. This buck, Mr. Davis says, is 
for sale. 

Wn. Hoyt, Ripley, is a breeder of the 
Horned Dorset sheep. He sent 10 early 
lambs to the Boston market this spring, 
and they averaged $8 per head. The 
most of these sheep are full bloods. He 
also has 35 ewarms of bees, which win- 
tered well, and are in fine condition. 
One year he had two tons of honey and 
markets the most of it near home, 

Mr. C. E. Tripp, Ripley, has a very fine 
orchard of 200 trees. When we called, 
he was hard at work trimming these 
trees up in good shape. He intends set- 
ting out some 200 more; thinks of 
setting the Ben Davis. This is a large, 
fine farm, containing 160 acres, a great 
hay farm. He has some 15 head of 
stock, headed by a fine Jersey bull. He 
has recently sold seven cows for good 
prices. 

Mr. John Goodwin, Hartland, is sit- 
uated on a 200-acre farm; 100 acres of it 
is heavily timbered. Mr. Goodwin keeps 
the Jersey cows, and prides himself on 
having as good as the best. Some of 
them have been tested, and on ordinary 
feed they made two pounds a day. Two 
others are young, and their milk has not 
been set separately. His farming opera- 
tions are uot as large as some, but done 
up in apple-pie order. Mr. Goodwin has 
a rebel canteen which he captured at 
Port Hudson, July 9, 1863; also has a 
coffee cup which he got near Port Hud- 
son; these articles he keeps as war 
relics. He ulso has a confederate States 
almanac for 1863, published by H. C- 
Blake. This almanac contains the an- 
nual statistics from all of the States in 
the confederacy, also the constitution of 
the confederate States of America, and 
diary of the war for separation, etc. 
Mr. Goodwin says he gets this almanac 
out once in a while and looks it over; 
and considers it quite a curiosity. 

Mr. A. D. Baird, Hartland, is one of 
the business young farmers of the town. 
He came on to his farm a few years ago, 
and has made many improvements. He 
has made over the barn, until he has 
now a model one. He has started a milk 
route, and is gaining customers con- 
stantly; keeps Jersey cows and young 
stock growing up all of the time. His 
herd is headed by a two-year-old regis- 
tered Jersey bull. He has 3\¢ acres of 
sweet corn planted, an acre of potatoes 
and an acre of cabbages, and has, each 
year, from three to ten acres of grain. 
There is a fine field, made perfectly level 
from new land, consisting of some 15 
acres, just across the street from his 
buildings. The grass in this field is very 
handsome, in fact, he has his whole farm 
under a good state of cultivation, and 
the prospects are very bright for Mr. 
Baird. 

Mr. F. H. Farnham, Hartland, has, as 
usual, some of the best sheep in town. 
He has 12 pure-blood Hampshire Downs. 
Five of these sheep were bought in New 
York, also the buck. When bought, he 
weighed 2541g pounds with his fleece 
on; he sheared 123g pounds. One 
lamb among the lot dropped the 26th 
day of January, tipped the scales at 105 
pounds June 15. The others are good 
ones. He is running the thoroughbred 
Berkshire swine; keeps a sow and boar 
for breeding purposes. He keeps the 
full-blooded Langshan hens and has now 
100 chicks; also keeps the full-blooded 
White and Barred Plymouth Rocks. He 
has Jersey cows, a pair of horses and a 
three-year-old colt. Mr. Farnham is one 
of the kind that thinks the best none too 
good for him. He is known as the fancy 
sheep breeder. 

W. H. Snell, P. O. address, Newport, 
has as fine a herd of cows as can be seen 
in anybody’s barn; 35 Holstein, a part of 
them thoroughbred, and eight high- 
grade Durhams. This herd is headed by 
a two-year-old, thoroughbred Holstein 
bull of fine make up. He also has a 
three-months-old, thoroughbred Durham 
bull, good enough to refuse $25 for him. 
Mr. Snell is about buying some Jersey 
cows at Winthrop. He keeps two pairs 
of oxen, four and five years old, of good 
quality. He puts his milk into the New- 
port condensed milk factory; is milking 
only 23 of his cows at the present time, 
but sending 70 gallons a day to the fac- 
tory. He has for his stock a large and 
convenient barn, water in front of them 
all of the time, pumped by a windmill to 
a tank overhead, and then is run to any 
part of the barn and stable. His milk 
room is very neat and clean, also very 
convenient. He has a 200-acre farm, and 
itis being brought to a very high state 
of cultivation under Mr. Snell’s manage- 
ment, He has three acres of potatoes in 
one piece that seem to be the pride of 
his farming this year; it is surely a very 





nice piece. . 


THE APPLE CROP. 
[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. ] 





The honey gatherers have a part as im- 
portant as any other, that of fertilization. 
The rain has prevented their work on 
most of the trees because they stay in 
when it rains. Bunt some will say that 
it can’t be the bees; here is a tree which 
is loaded with fruit, while others in close 
proximity are naked. Our answer is, 
had the blossoms of each reached matur- 
ity at the same time, and honey gather- 
ers used no partiality, the fruiting prob. 
ably would have been the same if other 
conditions were equal. We have had 
some sunny days, and those trees whose 
blossoms were in right condition for 
the bees, are bearing fruit. We give you 
our opinion for nothing—just what most 
readers of the Farmer will think it 
worth, I fancy. J. W. RICKER. 
Monmouth. 

The failure of the apple crop this sea- 
son, on account of the blight, is, I think, 
due to the fact of the cold, wet season 
when the trees were in the blossom. 

Geo. H. STRTsoN. 
North Newport, 

I did not watch the trees while going 
out of blossom. When my attention 
was called to it I noticed that the petals, 
stamens and pistils did not drop off as 
usual but turned brown and remained 
where they were. As most of the or- 
chards about here are not kept properly 
fertilized I thought it was caused by lack 
of nutritive sap, but I find on inquiry 
that orchards that are kept well fertil- 
ized have blighted quite as badly as 
others in poor soil. My opinion is that 
it is caused by some animal or vegetable 
parasite on the petals, stamens and pis- 
tils. This can only be ascertained by 
close examination during blossoming 
by some scientific man or men. The 
time is now past for this year and if no 
one has closely examined before this we 
shall remain in ignorance until another 
year. More than half of my trees have 
set enough for a full crop. They are 
large for this date and are not dropping 
now. AGRICOLA. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SHEEP FARMING IN MAINE. 


I know the farmers of Maine must be 
interested with the novel experiment of 
trying to imitate the West in wintering a 
band of sheep in Waterville. This term 
is used in the West meaning one to three 
thonsand head. Flocks is the term in 
Maine meaning ten to fifty. To give the 
farmers a history of this experiment, we 
start in with the beginning. My ‘‘Water- 
ville addition” of 200 acres of choice land, 
had been made rich by fertilization, 
through the carting from the city of 
many hundred loads of stable dressing. 
I sowed 30 acres of mixed grain which 
lodged badly and I concluded to cut it 
for fodder, not having barn room, and 
stacked. Soon an abundant second crop 
appeared all over this territory and I 
then had my foreman purchase eight 
hundred sheep, common flocks, old and 


young, at a cost of $2.00 to $2.50 per 
head. I took this band of 800 sheep and 


herded them days in the second crop 
and corralled them nights in the park. 

As the season advanced I began feed- 
ing mixed grain from the stacks. These 
sheep fattened very fast. Next I sorted 
400 best breeding ewes and turned them 
under the ‘pines’? and put the other 
400 into feeding pens giving them all the 
grain they would eat, composed of corn, 
shorts and oats. These sheep and lambs 
were shipped to market Jan. 1 and 
brought a good price. I turned in 20 
Shropshire bucks with the 400 ewes and 
the lambs began to appear about the 
first of May. I also purchased a lot of 
150 thoroughbred Shropshire sheep in 
Michigan. Sixty-five of these were im- 
ported from England, the balance being 
their offspring. This gave me a snug 
little number as compared with the 
West, 550 head of sheep all of which 
have done nicely and are producing lots 
of lambs, there being already sixty pairs 
of twins. Thirty ofthe Shropshires have 
produced twins and raised them. This 
band of sheep look fine. They have 
been clipped, shearing 11 lbs. each. It 
looks as if we should raise 100 more 
lambs than we havesheep. These sheep 
have been wintered largely in the open 
air under a friendly thicket of pines, in 
the deer park of 30 acres. 

As there is a scarcity of sheep in this 
section we find no trouble in} having 
them pastured at fifty cents per head, in 
small flocks, among the cows. The 
whole band is scattered over twenty 
pastures. These animals have consumed 
about one pint of corn per day all win- 
ter, with plenty of hay, and we think 
their clip of wool will pay for their win- 
tering, and if so the operation will be 
profitable. 

From this little experiment I wish the 
farmers of Maine would draw some in- 
ferences. What would be the result if 
to-day there were ten times as many 
sheep as now in the State ? >This would 
not interfere with our dairy interests in 
the least. There are enough pastures 
growing up to weeds and bushes to keep 
this number, and there has been enough 
hay sold from the farms of Maine the 
past winter, which has not netted five 
dollars per ton, to winter ten times as 
many. The farmers are not as prosper- 
ous as twenty-five years ago, which is 
wholly their own fault. No farmer is 
poor who has a good flock of sheep, a 
good dairy herd of cows, ten good, 
growing steers, several good swine, a 
poultry yard of 100 hens, with a well- 
tilled, well-dressed farm. This stock 
can be kept on any 100 acre farm, and all 
the grain and hay can be raised to feed 
them. The income from such a stock 
would be sufficient to support a large 
family and allow a snug sum for sur- 
plus. I know of no position a man can 
get into that offers more sure returns or 
greater happiness than to be at home un- 
der his own vine and fig tree. 

I. C. Lipsy. 





Mail For The Soldiers. 

All mail for officers and soldiers con- 
nected with Gen. Shafter’s army in Cuba 
should be addressed 

“Military Station No. 1, Cuba, via 
Tampa, Fia.” 

The company and regiment should be 
included in the address when known. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
ORANGE HAWEWEED. 


In the multiplicity of vicious plants 
and insects in recent years, there are 
none that promise so much injury to our 
State as does that little, old, bright-col- 
ored pet of the flower garden, Orange 
Hawkweed. It escaped from the narrow 
confines of the little beds in the front 
yards, out into the grain and grass fields, 
where it established itself so strongly 
that in many places it has killed out the 
grasses and has complete possession. It 
propagates itself by root and seed, and if 
left to itself is everlasting. 

Its greatest menace is through its 
winged seeds which are ripe before hay 
harvest commences, and are shed and 
carried to other fields by the winds or 
through the hay mow to the manure pile 
and the fields again. This is no common 
thing. It is the king of agricultural 
curses. In Penobscot and Hancock 
counties it is found in many places. 

Well up the side of ‘Black Cap’’ moun- 
tain there is a neglected farm with acres 
thick set with it, all in bloom at the 
present time. Just below and adjoining 
this is a thrifty, well-kept farm, where 
the boys are scouring the fields with a 
wheelbarrow, pulling, taking away and 
burning every plant they can find. What 
a hopeless task! In tgn days the seeds 
on the farm above will be ripe and blow- 
ing over the whole neighborhood, 
finding lodgment in the grass lands and 
escaping notice until the plants proclaim 
their presence a year hence by their 
brazen flags. This is but one instance. 
I have seen thick-set fields of it in Ed- 
dington, Orland, Bradford or Hudson, 
and many other places where not a single 
effort is being made to eradicate or re- 
strain it. 

I believe we should have a State weed 
law speedily enacted, that will require 
its suppression on those lands where the 
owners are indifferent or neglectful. It 
is but little use to pull the plants except 
to hinder the production of seeds, as the 
roots, like those of witch grass, throw 
up new shoots and propagate by runners 
like strawberry plants. 

We have but little of this pest in the 
station fields, but are fighting it by clean 
culture, summer fallowing and the use 


of common salt. 
The Vermont Experiment Station 


found that eighteen pounds of salt per 
square rod, spread upon the leaves of 
the plants broadcast, completely des- 
troyed them, without injury to the grass. 

In some instances where it is desir- 
able not to plow the fields, this applica- 
tion of fifty bushels of salt per acre may 
be the best method of eradication. 

They found the best results from ap- 
plying the dry salt, on a warm day, to 
the leaves of the plants rather than on 
the ground. G. M. GowELt. 





MAINE GETS THEM. 


F. C. Pooler of Skowhegan Buys Three More 
Hood Farm Jerseys. 

F. C. Pooler, Skowhegan, who is build- 
ing up a fine herd of Jerseys, has re- 
cently spent two weeks in Massachusetts 
and made three visits to Hood Farm, 
Lowell. After careful scrutiny of the 
stock, he selected three fine cows, Post- 
script, Queen Ismena and May Naomi. 
All three possess great individuality and 
breeding, and are exceptionally good for 
the foundation of aherd. Postscript has 
a record of 14 lbs., 144 ozs. of butter in 
seven days, and carries 50 per cent. of 
tke blood of old Combination, sire of 25 
tested daughters and with over 70 grand- 
daughters in the 14-1b. list, including 
Brown Bessie and Merry Maiden, the 
great Hood Farm winners in the World’s 
Fair dairy tests at Chicago, 1893. 

Queen Ismena also carries much of the 
blood that has made the Jerseys famous. 
She traces to Duke of Darlington, sire of 
12 daughters in the 14-1b. list, and he is 
out of Eurotas, test, 22 lbs., 7 ozs. in 
seven days, 778 lbs.in one year. Queen 
Ismena also traces twice to Stoke Pogis, 
the sire of the famous Stoke Pogis 3d 
and Stoke Pogis 5th. 

May Naomi has tested recently 14 lbs., 
1044 ozs., and has milked as high as 44 
lbs. in a day. Her sire is by Rayon d’ 
Or, that sold for $10,000, and he is by 
Farmer's Glory, out of Coomassie, cham- 
pion cow over the island of Jersey for 
five years. Naomi B., the dam of May 
Naomi, made 19 lbs. of butter in seven 
days. These cows have all been bred to 
bulls at Hood Farm, 








She is sure of its merits 
and knows that the can 
bearing the seal of the 
famous coffee and tea 


importers, 


Chase & Sanborn, 
contains the purest, best, 
and most delicious coffee 
that expert buyers can 
procure. 

She also knows that this 
coffee ‘comes to her in all 
its original freshness and 
strength, because leading 
grocers sell 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Java 
and Mocha, 


in one and two pound cans. 




















The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 
points to all others, 

All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 

Agents in all dairy sections. 

Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 


REPAIRS 


We carry a full line of repairs for the Worcester Buckeye, 
Bradley, Esterley and Wm. Anson Wood Mowers. For the New 
York Champion, Gazelle, Bay State and Eagle Rakes. 
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If you are going to put ina 


HAY CARRIER 


do not fail to get our prices. 


AL. & E. F. GOSS 60, LEWISTON, ME. 


WE WANT YOUR MONEY! 


This demand is in no ways discourteous, for while we 
want your trade and money, we offer you “value received” 
from a large and handsome line of “Farm Implements,” 
second to none in New England. We want to mention 
just one or two specialties. The 
“Tron Age” Double Wheel Hoe, 

“Iron Age” Combined Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe, 
“Planet Jr.” Hill Dropping Seed Drill, Hoe Cultivator, Rake 
and Plow, 
“Reed’s” Spring Tooth Lever Harrow, with “Riding¥Attach- 
ment,’ 
“Mudgett’s” One-horse and Two-horse Hay Tedders. 

Write for illustrated Catalogue, and see for yourself 

what we offer tor the 


FARM, GARDEN AND HAY FIELD. 
KENDALL & WHITNEY, PORTLAND, ME. 


War With Spain 


Reliable War News 


IN THE CREAT 
National 


Family 
Newspaper 


Furnished by Special Correspon- 
dents at the front. 


The New-York Weekly Tribune 


will contain all important war news of the daily edition, 

Special dispatches up to the hour of publication. 

Careful attention will be given to Farm and Family Topics, Foreign Cor- 
the World and 














respondence, Market Reports, and all general news o 


Nation, 





We furnish The New-York Weekly Tribune and your favorite home paper. 


The Maine F'armer, 
BOTH ONE YEAR FOR SI.50. 


Send all orders to THE MAINE FARMER, AUGUSTA, ME. 


THE | THE INDICATIONS 


Internationa EXMIbItiOn. saE hh Peainare ca 
ST. JOHN, N. B., LA 
Seplember 13th to 23rd, 1898. 


$13,000 IN PRIZES. 


_ All departments of Prize Lists revised and | 
increased 

Large Special Prizes in Live Stock and ;: . : : : 
Dairy Products, E =z. na i alta ‘ 


“eNSrgcnrispiwyoreme ARE YOU PREPARED FOR IT? 


leaves Wednesday 21st. 
Grand display of the 
If not, you should write to us at once for 
our 1898 catalogue. We have the most com- 


FOREST LIFE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
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1 : , . . »lete line of wers, s, Te 8, 

Collections of Wild Animals, Birds, Insects, Japs, ke. to ret , agree et Hey 

raat and Fungi, shown in their natural/| can make you very low prices. Our wood 

1aunts. ; pulp hay caps will pay for themselves in one 
The Paradise of the Sportsman and Delight | season. Send for circular. 


of the Naturalist. | 
Two Museums will contribute their whole | 
collections. A great nature lesson for all. | 
_Prizes offered for Natural History Collec- | 
tions. } 
A large and_ varied display of Fish, Fish | 
Products and Fishery Appliances. 
Machinery of all kinds in motion, with 
many Manufacturing Novelties. | 
Prizes offered for best Manufacturers’ dis- 
play. | 
Holiday seekers will find a varying, round ! 
of attractions in Amusement Hall and in the 
wonderful performances upon the grounds in 
front of the New Grand Stand. 


Pyrotechnic Marvels. Band Music. 
Excursion rates from everywhere. 
Mark the 13th September on your calendar. 
For prize list and full information, address 
W.C. PITFIELD, CHAS. A. EVERETT, 
President. Manager & Secretary. 


ROSS BROTHERS, 
162 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 


Boss Business Farm For Sale, 


_ Situated in Cape Elizabeth, 
five miles from city of Port- 
land, with a fine sea view 
frontage, and a fresh water 
: game pond of 300 acres within 
80 rods distance, and the privilege of the 
Silver Spring water, for quantity and purity 
the most remarkable in New England. It 
has a demonstrated capacity of one hundred 
tons of hay and grain, one hundred tons of 
cabbage, one thousand bushels of potatoes, 
and sundry other vegetables, according to 
the ambition and ene of the propriotor. 
Baldwin apple orchard, old and healthy. 
Comfortable house, and barn_180x86 feet; 
other buildings for storage. Buildings for 
hens, ducks, and all other birds except tur- 
keys. For further information and terms en- 
quire of proprietor, 


TvesHing MACH, ere ereerers 
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NEW AND IMPROVED = 


OVERSHOT THRESHER AND = a = 
The New War Bonds 


SEPARATOR, with steel cylin- 
will float. without ee aid of a promoter. Full 


der. For prices call on, or write, 
value and kept faith establish a market, as they 


G. F. ALLEN, have done, for Page fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C©0., Adrian, Mich, 
(Successor to BENJAMIN & ALLEN) 7 


OAKLAND, MAINE. 3t36 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . .In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1898. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of WiLLiAm H. 
ATKINSON, late of Wayne, in said county, 
d , having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 



























































DMINISTRATRIX’S NOTICE. The sub- 
scriber hereby gives notice that she has 
been duly appoin Administratrix on the 
estate of 
JostaH L. TuRNER, late of Windsor, 
in the county of Kennebec, dece » and 
ds as the law directs. All 


es to 
settlement, and all indebted thereto 
qu to make payment ;smmediagely. 











tpree weeks orem ively prior who fourth | June 27,1898. 36 MMA 8S. TURNER. 
onday 0 uly in e Maine DMINISIRATRIX’S NOTICE. Th b- 
Farmer, a newspaper ted in Ay that A r hereby gives notice that she has 
all inte: x ptten. at a Court | heen duly appointed Administratrix with the 
of then a pe at Avcuste, and | wil] annex of 

show not be prov any inetram i ed. i JOSIAH F Fouson. late of Monmouth, 

as the last wi and ta Sot Sogtt given bonds as the w directs. i 
Ceese: W. A. Nuwoosrs. ont the same for 


—$ $$ $$ 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. July 7, 


1898. 
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But to this remark Mr. Cook mere! 
replied by the double question, ‘‘ Who’s 
her friend in here and what time does 
that big stage goin?’ He referred to 
an old red stagecoach that had somehow 
become the property of the United States 
**for which the quartermaster at Fort 
Russell was accountable,’’ and which, 
behind a spanking four horse team, was 
driven in those days to town every 
morning with the mail and market bas- 
kets and orders, of the various house- 
holds of the garrison. In addition it 
earried such enlisted men or domestics 
as might have permission to go to town 
in the morning. 

**Don’t know who her friend is—the 
cook probably. As for the stage, that 
gets away about 10 or half past 10,” 
aaid Warner. ‘‘ Why?’ 

‘“‘Well, 1 want to know if Miss 
O’Meara attempts to go with it.’’ And 
Mr. Cook spoke as though the name of 
the lady was sweet to his tongue. 
**Now, let’s go back to the shed.”’ 

The shed referred to was the rear por- 
tion of the annex, which, thanks par- 
tially to the efforts of the soldiers in 
one direction, but mainly to those of 
the wind in another, still stood, charred, 
blackened, but only partially consumed. 
The fire seemed to have broken out in 
the kitchen, possibly about the stove. 
The interior of this tinder box wasa 
mass of flame when Mary opened the 
dining room door, and a way for the 
flames to flash in and lay hold of every- 
thing inflammable there. Already they 
seemed to have eaten their way through 
the roof to the eaves of the main build- 
ing and had attacked the projecting 
**dormer’’ of Nathalie’s room. Then, 
driven by the fury of the gale, they had 
poured through the house, destroying 
all before them, but leaving this melan- 
choly wreck behind. Only the inner end 
of it, that which adjoined the kitchen, 
had been burned, but against that parti- 
tion hung the wardrobes of the two do- 
mestics. Under the gownsand garments 
stood their boxes—Mary’s a modest, old 
fashioned little trunk, Bridget’s a brace 
of saratogas—and of these was left little 
beyond charred and water soaked frag- 
ments. 

And yet so valuable did Mr. Cook 
consider these relics that one of the first 
things he did was to ask that a sentry 
be posted there with orders to permit no 
one to disturb anything about what was 
left of the premises, and it was done 
forthwith. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Barry, kind soul, 
though very weary and distressed, had 
been informed by Mrs. Ray that Bridget 
was in the kitchen and begging to be 
allowed to see her mistress. And it 
‘wasn’t to weep over her own losses that 
Bridget came, but to deplore the dread- 
ful danger and shock to which ‘‘Mrs. 
Barry, mum, and Miss Baird, too, 
mum,’’ had been subjected. All three 
ladies were greatly impressed with Miss 
O’Meara’s expressions of sorrow and 
sympathy. ‘‘She never seemed to think 
of her own losses,’’ said Mrs. Ray later. 

‘She was sure she had bunked the 
fire and taken every precaution before 
starting for town,’’ added Nathalie. 

**She could go down on her knees to 
Mr. Maynard, ’’ smiled Mrs. Barry, ‘‘for 
the brave, big, splendid young man 
that he is, and wasn’t it God’s mercy 
he was there? And was he so awfully 
burned as they said in town?’ 

At this recital Nathalie smiled not at 
all. She listened with trembling hands 
and averted face. Then the news had 
got to town, said Mrs. Ray after the 
faithful cook had been led away for a 
mouthful of breakfast in the kitchen. 
Why, surely, yes! Mrs. Ray forgot the 
telegraph office at the post and the fact 
that the glare of the fire could have 
been seen from Cheyenne and that the 
hose and truck companies from the 
great quartermaster’s depot at Camp 
Carlin, half way to the town, had start- 
ed with their heavy apparatus, only to 
see the flames die away before they had 
made the first half mile over the gale 
swept prairie. 

And then by 10 o’clock the ladies of 
the post began flocking to the Rays’ to 
inquire after Mrs. Barry, and of course 
Miss Baird could not be omitted then, 
and after the first few clangs on the bell 
‘had made her patient start through 
nervousness Mrs. Ray had posted a bul- 
letin on the door: ‘‘Please do not ring. 
Mrs. Barry and Miss Baird are doing 
very well and trying to sleep.’’ 

The little doctor was striving to get 
Maynard into a doze, but with no re- 
sult. Anodynes seemed to have no effect. 
He insisted upon seeing Cook immedi- 
ately, or Warner at least, and at last 
they were sent for, came, Miss Maynard 
retired below stairs with jealous pangs 
gnawing at ber heart, and there was a 
five minute conference, from which 
Warner issued all of a sudden, with vis- 
ible excitement in his face, Cook fol- 
lowing, imperturbable as usual, and 
both went directly back to the ruins, 
and there, re-enforced by two oily 
tongued associates from kitchens down 
the row, was Bridget vainly pleading 
with the sentry for permission to drag 
out what was left of one of her trunks, 
and she seemed desperately in earnest; 
so much so that not until Cook and 
Warner were actually at the spot did 
she discover their coming. Then she 
suddenly ceased and would have drop- 

away, but Cook most politely bade 
er remain. 

‘It’s all right that this lady should 
be allowed to touch her own property, 
Mr. Warner,’’ said he. ‘‘ What I asked 
ot the sentry was that no one else 
should disturb her things. Pray don’t 
attempt to pull that box out yourself, 
Mrs.—I mean Miss O’Meara. Yon’ll 
ruin your time gloves. Let some of the 
men, or let me. I’m used to rough work 
—even to dirty work sometimes. "’ 

He laid firm hold of the strap handle 
nearest him, but carefully inspected the 
remains of the trunk to assure himself 
that the bottom and the iron bands were 
sound. But when he pulled, though 
ever so gently, the sides seemed ready 
to come away. 

‘*It’s no use, Miss O’Meara,’’ he said. 
‘What you should have done was to 
take all your valuables when you drove 
out last night. You hed plenty of room 
in the buggy for the trays of both trunks 





in your laps, and you only took the one. 
It’s too bad.’’ 

The woman stood staring at him with 
dilated eyes. Her face turned sickly 
gray. The two with her gazed first at 
her, then in stupefaction at the detect- 
ive. 

‘*What does the man mane?’’ asked 
one of them, suddenly finding voice. 
**Sure you towld us you'd never come 
back last night, Bridget.’’ It was Mrs. 
Gregg’s Kate who spoke, the widow of 
an old trooper who had served and died 
in the regiment and left her as a legacy 
to his captain’s family. ‘‘Sure, Mr. 
Warner, the gentleman’s joking?”’ 

‘Ask Miss O’Meara,’’ said Mr. Cook 
blandly. 

**Joking?’’ she stammered. ‘‘It’s lying 
—foul mouthed lying! Sure I never came 
near the post till this blessed day.’’ 

‘*The gale blew away your memory 
with some of your hair, Miss O’ Meara,”’ 
said Cook blandly as ever, producing 





Bridget vainly pleading with the sentry. 
from a coat pocket a coil of auburn tress 
that oddly resembled those which tossed 
about her brow. ‘‘Let me refresh it by 
calling to mind a portion of your con- 
versation with Michael after you found 
Mary wasn’t in your room and you 
shrewdly guessed that she was sleeping 
on the couch in Mrs. Barry’s. Therefore 
there was no reason why he shouldn’t 
come and carry these things out for you. 
Oh, it was excellently planned, Bridget! 
If you had found Mary there, you could 
still have lifted the tray out and put it 
in the kitchen. She was so sound a 
sleeper she would be sure to doze right 
off again as soon as she saw you were 
safely home. Then Michael could have 
come and carried it out and you could 
have crept into your bed, but as she 
wasn’t there there was nothing to pre- 
vent your going back to Mike’s and 
have a fine time with your friends the 
rest of the night. That’s why you went 
out and had him come into the kitchen 
and gave him that refreshing swig from 
the bottle in the pantry. Even that 
didn’t involve you, Bridget. But you 
shouldn’t have trusted to the gale to 
drown everything you said. The great- 
est mistake you made, Bridget, was in 
saying to Mike: ‘If I’d known this, it’s 
the two horse rig we’d ’a’ fetched with 
us, Mike. It’s them that drove the best 
load that ever rolled away from this 
post. 399 

But there was no need to say more. 
Bridget O’Meara, with horror in her 
eyes, was staring into his face, gasping, 
clutching at her throat, and then blind- 
ly reaching for support. So stupefied 
were her friends that she might have 
fallen for lack of aid, but Cook and 
Warner seized each an arm and held 
her. When Jimmy drove back to town 
at 10:40, informed he was no longer 
needed, he was surprised on overhauling 
the big red stage to see seated therein 
the lady he drove to the post at 8. She 
had a deputy sheriff on eitber side of 
her and massive bracelets on her wrists. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Five days later all the —th were 
home again, and great was the rejoicing 
at Russell. Atherton had directed Stan- 
nard to move in and take possession of 
the best guestroom under his roof. 
Barry had applied for a long leave of 
absence. Walters, with his little com- 
pany, was relieved from duty at the 
post and on his way back to Fort Steele, 
and the last thing Warner did before 
going was to help carry Maynard over 
to the other guest chamber under Ather- 
ton’s roof, where the colonel declared 
the gallant young fellow should stay 
until perfectly restored. The arrest nev- 
er appeared on paper, never became a 
matter of record, for Walters had sup- 
pressed all further mention of it within 
24 hoars of his ill judged order. Miss 
O’Meara, languishing in the county jail, 
had been subjected to the process known 
as ‘‘the sweatbox,’’ an interrogatory 
torture that is supposed to compel the 
suspected malefactor to unwittingly be- 
tray the secrets of the gang to which he 
may be attached, and Bridget had bro- 
ken down under the pressure. 

As a result of her revelation Cook 
had rushed for Kansas and was heard of 
no more for several days, and meantime 
there wasn’t a woman at Russell who 
did not rejoice in the fact that she at 
least had never for an instant believed 
that Miss Baird had anything to do 
with the persons guilty of the burglary. 
Some of the ladies repeatedly said as 
much, notably Mrs. Turner and Mrs. 
Raymond. Walters had also had to call, 
poor fellow, and tell Mrs. Barry and 
Miss Baird how unhappy he was over 
having ever believed that story of the 
latter’s knowledge of the burglary, but 
in justice to himself he must say that 
not only did the sheriff admonish him 
that such was his duty, but there were 
even two ladies at the post who simi- 
larly advised him. Neither Mrs. Barry 
nor Miss Baird would ask the question, 
but Major Barry did, and demanded an 
answer, and then Walters named Mrs. 
Turner and Miss Maynard, both of 
whom, as it subsequently transpired, 
had been actuated only by the purest 
and best of motives and with no 
thought of malice. All they said was 
that they feared she was being terror- 





could ever have induced her to open her 
lips. 

As for Miss Maynard, she was in a 
state bordering on nervous prostration, 
yet she would allow no one else to take 
her place at Ronald's side. She, and 
she alone, should nurse and care for 
him, and there were indeed several days 
in which his sufferings were such he 
was allowed to see no visitor. Then he 
began to mend, and Barry had come 
and bent over him with a world of 
gratitude and affection in his speaking 
eyes, and Barry said that he expected to 
get away within the week, but that his 
wife declared that she would not go un- 
til sheand Nathalie could see and thank 
him in person, and Grace Maynard had 
to listen to it all. 

But two days later the Barrys drove 
to the station, all the officers and more 
than half the women accompanying 
them to the train and seeing them off 
with every manifestation of affection. 
The doctors had said that it was neces- 
sary for Mrs. Barry’s health that she 
should be taken away from Russell as 
soon as possible. It was interesting to 
watch the different women in their 
goodby to Miss Baird, without whom 
Mrs. Barry went nowhere now. Mrs. 
Freeman clung to her, kissed her on 
both cheeks, almost cried over her. So 
did Mrs. Ray. Mrs. Truscott, too, was 
demonstrative. Mrs. Stannard was the 
last, to leave her, and the eyes of both 
were brimming as at last she had to 
hurry from the car. All the other wom- 
en, young and old, were gentle and 
sympathetic in manner to her. Miss 
Maynard, of course, was still at her 
brother’s bedside. Mrs. Turner, who 
rarely missed an occasion of the kind, 
had a splitting headache this day of 
days, and therefore was unable to come 
atall. It was the Barrys’ plan to go to 
the south for complete change and rest, 
both for Mrs. Barry and Nathalie, and 
then to spend July and August at the 
seashore. The insurance adjusters had 
come and gone, the fire losses were be- 
ing settled. Fort Russell had found out 
to its entire satisfaction that the bur- 
glaries were fixed on a gang of which 
Miss Baird could have had no knowl- 
edge whatever despite the accepted fact 
that she had some suspicious acquaint- 
ance. One reason, indeed, that the 
Barrys hurried was her continued ill 
health. When Dr. Pease heard all that 
Mrs. Barry had to tell him on his re- 
turn and had felt Nathalie’s pulse and 
looked into her sad eyes, he hummed 
and hawed and blinked and made some 
inquiries of Mrs. Stannard, and finally 
told both Major and Mrs. Barry that 
they could not too soon get the girl 
away from Russell. She was simply dy- 
ing by inches there and needed immedi- 
ate change. Most affectionate and grate- 
ful was the letter Mrs. Barry penned to 
the young officer, still lying half blind 
and more than half bandaged up at the 
colonel’s. 

Most grateful and timid and shy was 
the little note penned by Nathalie to 
the same recumbent warrior. She would 
always pray for his happiness and never 
forget the heroism to which she owed 
her life, but it took her hours to get 
that letter into semisatisfactory shape, 
and who knows how fast and hard the 
tears fell as she wrote? They were in- 
trusted—both the notes—to Mrs. Stan- 
nard’s care, that she herself, said Mrs. 
Barry, might read them to him, and 
not Miss Maynard, for against that 
Spartan sister Mrs. Barry’s heart was 
set. The proposed visit to Ronald’s bed- 
side had to be abandoned. Mrs. Barry 
could not well be carried up the stairs 
for a formal call, and Nathalie could 
not well go wigout her. ‘‘But remem- 
ber,’’ Mrs. Barry had written, ‘‘we 
shall be at Sea Girt for July and Au- 
gust, shall have our own cottage there, 
and you are to have two months’ leave, 
and you’re to spend every possible week 
of it with us.’’ 

Not until well on their way to Chi- 
cago—the first objective point, because 
both ladies had to renew their ward- 
robes—was Mrs. Barry informed that 
there might be difficulty as to that part 
of the plan. She was holding Nathalie’s 
hand and saying how lovely it would be 
to have their brave, big boy there to be 
nursed and petted until all trace of his 
burns was swept away, and Nathalie 
falteringly said: 

**But there is somebody else who is 
awaiting his coming and expecting to 
do all this.’’ Whereat Mrs. Barry turned 
with prompt, even indignant, denial in 
her eyes and said: 

**He never told you so.’’ 

**No,* but his sister did. It—it is 
quite an old affair.’’ 

‘*What did his sister tell you? Who 
is it?’’ 

‘*That he was in love with—engaged 
to a Miss Gertrude Bonner at their 
home. ’’ 

‘*Nathalie,. that woman has told an- 
other lie!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Barry, and 
the major, coming in from the smoking 
compartment at the moment, marveled 
at the sudden fire in the soft eyes of his 
beloved wife and at the flush of color in 
her usually pallid face. Only deep con- 
viction and wrath as deep could prompt 
her to the use of lunguage so forcible. 

They were in Chicago an entire week, 
joined at once by Mrs. Atherton and 
piloted by that experienced and accom- 
plished shopper, and then came a deluge 
of letters from Russell, and news, such 
news! Two men had been run down and 
arrested in Kansas City, had been 
brought back to Cheyenne and promptly 
recognized as the ‘‘toughs’’ engaged in 
the cutting affray at the Empire wherein 
Boston was placed on the invalid list; 
were also recognized as the two who 
were seen at the Railroad House early 
on the morning following the robbery. 
Miss O’Meara’s cousin, Michael Dun- 
gan, who kept a saloon frequented or- 
dinarily by laborers and machine shop 
men employed in the railway yards, had 
likewise been gathered in by the police, 
but only a little of the stolen property 
had been recovered. Cook and Maynard 
were dividing the honors of the capture. 
‘Cook of course,’’ said the major at 
once, ‘‘but why Maynard?’ And not 
until he came to Mrs. Stannard’s letter 
wasallexplained. Cook had had certain 
undefined suspicions, but could do noth- 
ing, prove nothing, until the brief in- 
terview with Maynard. 

This was Maynard’s part of it. He 
sat up late that blustering night writ- 
ing long letters to his father, explaining 
his conduct in refusing to betray Nath- 
alie Baird, telling him of his deep 
love for her, his faith in her innocence, 
and all that had come of it. He hoped 
for his father’s approval of his conduct, 
despite the stigma of arrest, and he beg- 
ged him not to be prejudiced against 
the girl whom he so devotedly loved by 
anything Grace might say. All that 
could be explained. He wrote to Ather- 
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In the olden times, 

physicians accounted 

KF wise, searched vainly for the 

Elixir of Life, or the knowledge 

whereby life might be prolonged 

We now know that there is no such thing 

as an Elixir of Life. But we have learned 

that life may be prolonged by those who 
take the right measures. 

Any man or woman who will take care of 
health and take the right remedies for il! 
health, may live to a ripe old age. When 
a man feels out of sorts, when he gets up 
in the morning tired out after a restless 
night, and goes home in the evening com- 
pietely knocked out with his day’s work, 
without appetite or ambition, he is a sick 
man. If he does not take the right remedy 
he will soon be in the grasp of consump- 
tion, nervous prostration, malaria, or some 
other serious malady. 

A man in this condition should at once 
resort to Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It is the best of all medicines for 
hard-working men and women. It makes 
the appetite keen and hearty. It gives 
sound and refreshing sleep. It tones and 
strengthens the whole system. It invigor- 
ates the heart and nerves. It makes diges- 
tion perfect, the liver active and the blood 
pure. It cures 08 per cent. of all cases of 
consumption, It strengthens weak lungs, 
and cures bronchitis, spitting of blood and 
obstinate coughs. It is the great blood- 
maker and flesh-builder. It does not make 
flabby flesh like cod liver oil, but firm 
healthy, muscular tissue. It does not make 
corpulent people more corpulent. Thou 
sands have testified to its marvelous merits. 
Sold by all medicine dealers. 

You know what vou want. 
dealer’s business to tell you. 

Send to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for a free copy of the “ People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser. For paper-covered 
copy enclose 21 one-cent stamps to covert 
mailing only. Cloth-bound 31 stamps. 


It is not a 








ful since his arrest and was suffering 
the consequence. He had of late availed 
himself of Mrs. Stannard’s repeated 
invitation to help himself and had gone 
down to get a glass of milk or a crust 
of bread, and so, taking his candle, he 
softly descended the stairs, his slipper 
ed feet making no noise, let himself out 
into the drafty kitchen and attacked 
the refrigerator, setting his candle 
meantime well back upon the kitchen 
table. 

His appetite soon satisfied, he was 
about to retire, when through the thin 
board partition separating Mrs. Stan- 
nard’s kitchen from Mrs. Barry’s he 
heard the sound of a key rasping in a 
rusty lock, and suddenly there came a 
rush of wind through every crack and 
knothole. His candle was instantly ex- 
tinguished, and some one seemed al- 
most blown into that neighboring room. 
He heard Bridget’s voice, low and cau- 
tious, but objurgatory. He was groping 
for his candle, intending to retrace his 
steps, when a moment later that door 
was closed, the rush of the wind ceased 
and Bridget struck a light, tiptoed to 
her bedroom and almost instantly has- 
tened back, reopened the door, called 
‘*Mike!’’ in cautious tone, admitted 
some masculine stranger and said; 
**What luck! She’s sleeping wid the 
missus. We can load the things right 
in now, and I’]l go back wid ye. Shure, 
they’ll never dream I was here.”’ 

And then it all flashed over him—the 
disappearance of Bridget the day of his 
visit to the Barrys’, the swinging por- 
tiere, the apparent determination of the 
domestic in question to avoid hig sight, 
the probable attempt on her part to 
lurk in hiding in Barry’s den and listen 
to his plan or suspicions, if any plan he 
had, and now her coming in after 1 at 
night with a strange man and talking 
of loading the things right in and going 
back with him and no one dreaming of 
her being there. His heart hammered 
violently. Three hours before he had 
cudgeled his brains in vain for a clew 
to the robbery, and here it came all at 
once, unlooked for, unbidden. 

At first he thought stolen property 
was meant when she spoke of loading 
up the things, but then he remembered 
how thorough a search was made in 
that room, and it seemed improbable. 
He peered through a knothole and got a 
glimpse of the stranger’s face, but it 
was one he had never seen before. She 
lugged the tray of a trunk to the kitch- 
en table and loaded it with finery. She 
gave her friend a comforting dram from 
the bottle in the closet and did not dis- 
dain a sip on her own account. 

She rejoiced that they could go back 
together and finish the frolic of the 
night, as she said, just as Cook later 
confounded her by quoting: ‘If I’d 
known this, it’s the two horse rig we’d 
have fetched wid us, Mike. It’s them 
that drew the best Joad that was ever 
rolled away from this post.’’ She was 
for loading up another tray. She excit- 
edly argued with Mike on the subject. 
The young lieutenant suspicioned some- 
body, she said. She’d heard him say so, 
and it wasn’t Boston, bad scran to him, 
much as she wished they could make it 
so appear. She wished to get her valu- 





“Nathalic, that woman has told another 
lie,” exclaimed Mrs. Barry. 
ables under Mike’s roof before anything 
was discovered, in case she had to skip. 
But Mike said they had all they could 
possibly carry in that gale; to come 
along now and he'd take the next load 
when he brought her back in the morn- 
ing. And so Mike lighted his cigar and 
hurled away the match, and the pre- 
cious pair went forth into the night, 
leaving Maynard to plan what should 
be their reception on their return. The 
entire visit occupied not more than 10 
or 15 minutes. By a quarter past 1 
Maynard was back in his room, trem- 
bling a bit with excitement and joy, 
and, reseating himself at his desk, he 
was making a memorandum of Bridget’s 





glars had been admitted into the house 
doubtless by Bridget and by way of the 
kitchen. The window was left open, 
and the latch had been snapped off to 
give the other impression, but Cook's 
keen eyes had detected the fraud. No 
chisel, no implement, bad been inserted 
from without, for the cotton stuffing 
showed no sigus of it whatever, as it 
infallibly would bave done had the win- 
dow been forced. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
AUNT JOHN, 


When old Aunt John started in to 
sell newspapers at the bridge, she had 
@ sorry time of it for awhile. The boys 
looked upon her as a dangerous business 
rival, because her withered arm and her 
pinched face touched the pocket nerve 
of the passersby so often that she 
created an appreciable diminution in 
the daily receipts of even Nosey Geoghe- 
gan, who had long enjoyed the prestige 
of being thé@utocrat of the row, a posi- 
tion he maintained by vociferation or 
by force of arms, as occasion demanded. 
But Aunt John didn’t care a torn paper 
for Nosey, and for that matter she de- 
fied him from the very day she began 
calling out in cracked treble the printed 
lies and the printed truths she had for 
sale. 

Nobody knew where Aunt John came 
from, and nobody cared. The name by 
which she was known was bestowed 
upon her by the boys themselves and 
was due to her habit of addressing 
everybody as ‘‘John’’—rivals and pa- 
trons alike. She had a small, wizened 
face, parchment as to color and triangle 
as to shape, with a tufted chin as the 
apex, and a pair of large dark eyes, that 
were probably handsome eyes years ago, 
when her cheeks were rounded and rosy 
and her wrinkled throat full and white. 
Her figure was bent, and when she 
walked it was with asort of wabble 
and hop, the punishment that followed 
the paralysis and shriveled the tissues 
of the poor, useless arm. 

And what a curious thing that arm, 
or, rather, the hand that belonged to it, 
was! High and curved at the wrist, 
long, tapering fingers and white as ala- 
baster—the hand of a patrician on the 
body of a plebeian. It swung to and fro 
like the hand of a jointed doll, and on 
the third finger there shone with a 
dimmed luster a worn circlet of gold. 
And every day after Aunt John had 
wound a string around her old fash- 
ioned portmonnaie with her teeth and 
her living hand she would take the cold 
fingers of its dead fellow into her lap 
and caress it as a mother would a child, 
crooning a mumble of words under her 
breath. 

The old woman was impervious to 
ridicule or abuse. She pushed forward 
to sell her papers with the rest of them, 
and gave no heed to the pulling at her 
skirts or the angry expostulations of her 
younger competitors. So, when they 
found that neither tricks, threats nor 
cajolery could move her, Aunt John 
was left to herself, and her old purse at 
night was the fullest of all, not even 
excepting Annie, who stood at Frank- 
fort street and did what was generally 
believed to be the biggest business on 
Newspaper row. 

One day, perhaps it was a little more 
than a year after Aunt John made her 
appearance, a small, fragile looking 
boy, with round, blue eyes and big blue 
veins in his forehead, essayed a timid 
attempt to enter the ranks of the juve- 
nile news venders, who had come to look 
upon the bridge entrance as their es- 
pecial and exclusive territory. He was 
immediately pounced upon, the four pa- 
pers he had started with as stock in 
trade were torn from him and he was 
cuffed and knocked about until he near- 
ly fainted from fright and pain. Aunt 
John had seen scores and scores of fights 
between the boys—some of them savage 
and vicious, but she paid no more atten- 
tion to them than she did to the clatter- 
ing teams that came over the span from 
Brooklyn. 

With one as with the other, she kept 
out of the way, but when the attack 
was made on the frail child with the 
china blue eyes she uttered a strange 
cry and sprang forward like a tigress, 
buffeting the attacking party with a 
strength that seemed almost marvelous 
in such a bent and twisted frame. So 
taken by surprise were the assailants 
that they scattered like chaff before the 
wind as their victim sank down ex- 
hausted on the stone steps that led up 
to the promenade. 

Aunt John had never been seen to 
take any interest in a human being be- 
fore, and it was something so strange 
to see her stoop down and wipe the 
blood from the child’s face that Nibsey 
Clark, the side partner of Nosey Geo- 
ghegan, gave vent to his wonder by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Hully smoke, de old woman 
is back on’eart!’’ and summoning a cou- 
ple of companions who had not been in 
the fleeing mob to witness the spectacle. 
Whatever Aunt John may have said to 
the weak looking boy or what the 
weak looking boy said in return no- 
body knew. She stood by him until it 
got dark and time for her to tie up her 
purse, and then they went off together 
up Park row to Roosevelt street and 
down Roosevelt nearly to the river. Up 
@ narrow, rickety flight of stairs she 
climbed and the boy followed her. 

Next day he came with her to the 

bridge and stood at her side while she 
sold her papers, and the boys observed 
that her eyes were never removed from 
his face except when she had to engage 
the attention of a customer. Day by 
day this continued and through the 
winter upto January. The boy came 
with her every day, and he wore better 
clothing than when he was first seen at 
the bridge, but he seemed to be fading 
away. 
The veins in his forehead became 
bluer and his white skin became whiter. 
He coughed and conghed, and some- 
times the blood would gush from his 
mouth, and he would totter over to the 
curb and let the life current splash into 
the gutter. On these occasions the grief 
and terror of old Aunt John were piti- 
able. She would throw her papers beside 
the boy, kneel on them and put her 
good arm about his head, moaning all 
the while like an animal in distress. 
After the kid, as the others called him, 
had recovered from one of these hemor- 
rhages he would be desperately weak 
for at least an hour, and Aunt John 
would watch over him until he was able 
to walk. 

One day the old creature came to the 
bridge alone. She was in a strange and 
unusual state of excitement and made 
no attempt to sell any papers. She 
sought out Nosey Geoghegan and in her 
half paralyzed way of speaking made 
him understand that she wanted him to 





kid. 


came. 


July «8, 


folks.”’ 


from the village. 
them—one 


go with her, and Nosey, not being a 
bad fellow at heart, only a little loud 
mouthed at times, took Aunt John by 
the arm and walked with her to the 
tenement. 

Ona cot under the window lay the 
His wan hands were crossed over 
his breast and between his finger tips 
was a faded daguerreotype, which the 
old woman tenderly removed and hand 
ed to Nosey. The newsboy saw the pic- 
ture of a fair haired boy, with wide 
open eyes, and he looked at the child 
on the bed. The likeness between the 
two was startling enough to impress 
even the unimpressionable Nosey, but, 
of course, the daguerreotype was that 
of another boy, for on the back was 
pasted a slip of paper on which was 
written: ‘‘My darling boy, John, died 
years and 4 
months, the day his father was killed 
at Gettysburg. ’’ 

When Nosey looked again he realized 
that the kid whom he thought to be 
asleep, so peaceful was the smile on his 
parted lips, was dead. Aunt John was 
on her knees alongside of the cot, with 
her withered hand resting inert on the 
floor and her living arm thrown over 
the corpse, while the faded picture was 
pressed to her lips. She got up after 
awhile and made Nosey understand that 
she wanted an undertaker. 
out to get one and incidentally to relate 
his experiences to his fellows, who im- 
mediately made up a purse of $1.45, 
which four of them took to Aunt John, 
telling her in their rough way that it 
was to buy a ‘‘wreat’ of flowers fur the 
kid.’’ She took the money and, greatly 
to the surprise of the donors, patted 
each one of them on the head. 

On the Sunday following—this was 
on Friday—there was a funeral from 
the top floor of the tenement, and when 
the undertaker’s assistant carried out 
the slender coffin he saw a daguerreo- 
type tied on the lid with a bit of twine, 
and the old woman told him she want- 
ed it’ buried with the body. Her old 
heart was broken, and the remainder of 
other and happier days must be laid 
away with the memory. 
dertaker did as she wished, and heaped 
the ciods on the coffin and the picture. 

Aunt John was never seen at the 
bridge again. She disappeared as sud- 
denly and as mysteriously as she came, 
and the boys to this day are of the odd 
and homely opinion that she ‘‘dried up 
and blowed away,’’ because grief turned 
her blood to dust.—Vincent G. Cook in 
New York Mail. 
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ELZIRA. 





The time came when Mr. Dobbs could 
build a nice, new farmbouse, and Mrs. 
Dobbs could have a parlor “like other 
It was a happy moment for her 
when the Brussels carpet was laid and 
the upholstered chairs were brought 
There were four of 
blue, one green, another 
olive, and the fourth a large easy chair, 
a beautiful garnet. 

The sofa was also garnet, and it set 
across a corner, wearing a constant blush 
of weicome for stylish people who never 


So he went 


And the un- 


could come for a spell. 0, yo ; 
redden up so! I'll have Rs ro gees 
father, and I suppose he’)! think = 
couldn’t no way have you. What's y s 
name?” —— 
“Elzira—Elzira 
prompt response, 
mother’s.”’ 
“Well, come to-morrow about th; 
o'clock, and we'll see.” = 
Then, as the girl turned to go ay AY 
she added, “Bring a pail, Elzira, and tell 
Mrs. White you are coming to get xd ; 
Early Sweets.” — 
Mrs, Dobbs was surprised at herself 
as she walked back to the porch, and yer 
she smiled as she said, “It’s old irs. 
Wilks’ grandanghter, Eben. Y og 
ber she moved to Pemaquid some year 
ago. She’sin the poorhouse, Elzira "4 
but she says there’s a place for he; 80 
she’s lookin’ round. Seems as jf she 
thought she could pick out a home and 
folks for herself same as she'd pick out 
calico fora new dress. Poor child, she 
needs a new dress, too.”’ 7 
Mr. Dobbs said nothing, so she turned 
her face away and continued, “Yoy see 
Eben, I thought when we got ou: new 
house, and I had my parlor all furnished 
I'd feel contented, and not think «, 
much about—the children. But you 
can’t love things made of wood—teagt. 
ways I can’t, and it come to me while | 
talked with Elzira that I wanted a live 
girlinthe house. Maybe she isn’t the 
one, and maybe you won't like it, byut—» 
Mr. Dobbs cleared his throat a; a 
hitched his chair to a new spot. 
“Just as you like, mother. She migh; 
be real handy for you.” = 
And that was all that was said about 
Elzira until two o’clock the next 
when Mrs. Kingsbury, Mrs. Dobbs’ 
est neighbor, came to return the “pre. 
serve kettle” which she had borrow 


Wilkes,” 
“same 


was 
as m y 


the 
gran’. 


ee 


ou remem- 


. 
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day, 


near- 


ved 


She also had an eye on the “Farly 
Sweets.”’ 
Mrs. Dobbs had a confidential nature, 


and had soon told her all about Elvira 
and her hope that she might be ‘a vir; 
she could keep.”’ 

But Mrs. Kingsbury shook her head. 
“You don’t want that girl, now | tel) 
yon. My husband's sister lives over to 
Pemaquid, next house to where he; 
gran’ma lived. H’m! Elzira i 
drive you crazy.” 

Mrs. Dobbs’ disappointment showed 
in her voice as she said, ‘Why, what has 
the child done? She looked like a rea} 
bright, high-spirited girl.” 

“*High-spirited!’ echoed Mrs. Kings 
bury, “yes, she is. When her gran’ma’s 
money was all gone, Elzira picked ber 
ries and sold ’em for medicine and tea, 
I s’pose she didn’t know what ‘twas to 
have a good, square meal many a day. 
But you never would know it. She's 
got that way of holding her head as if 
she owned a farm. 

“Well, Mr. Smith, my husband's sis- 
ter’s husband, said he couldn't let ‘em 
starve next door to him. He said Gran’ 
ma Wilks must go to the poorhouse 
where she’d have good care. He told 
Elzira what he should do, and she took 
on awful. She said her grandma should- 
n’t be took away now she was old and 
poor. She said she could take eare of her 
—she was going to sell the mahogany 
table and the spvons!” Mrs. Kingsbury 
paused to laugh, but Mrs. Dobbs wiped 
her eyes. 

Well, Mr. Smith knew he must do bis 
duty, so he said he should come with 
the overseer of the poor, and have 
gran’ma took off in a good covered car- 
riage. Instid of being grateful, Eliza 
waved her pipe-stem arms, and says she, 
‘I shan’t let you take her out of the 





Of course Mrs. Dobbs had callers, but 
her neighbors always came to the side 
door where they could sit outside and 
visit, or in the neat dining-room. She 
would invite them into the parlor; but 
no! they felt more at home elsewhere; 
so the nice room, with its chairs and 
tables, tidies, photographs, and vase 
of pampas grass, was left very much 
to itself. There was a large mirror on 
the wall in which Mrs. Dobbs always 
looked when she was ready for church, 
and also some pictures which I hope 
you will net ask me to describe, but 
which were just as dear to the farmer’s 
wife as if they had been painted by the 
‘told masters.” 

Sometimes when Mrs. Dobbs put on 
her clean afternoon dress she used to go 
into this room and sit first in one velvet- 
covered chair, and then in another, un- 
til she had tried them all. It was just 
like Silver-hair, who went into the 
‘‘Three Bears House,” and sat first in 
the ‘‘G-r-e-a-t Bear’s chair’? and so on, 
until the “Little Bear’s chair’ went all 
to pieces under her. 

But there was this difference. Mrs. 
Dobbs’ chairs were strong, and as she 
went out after her solitary visit she al- 
ways looked back and saw them in their 
blue, garnet, and olive elegance standing 
sedately in their places. 

Mr. Dobbs’ favorite seat was on the 
back porch which faced the western 
sunset 


What 


asked 


But Mr. Smith went with the 
overseer just the same, and when they 
got there next morning, what do you 
That girl had hung a red cloth 
out the winder, and printed ‘smallpox’ 
in big letters on the house! 
they wasn’t scared, but they was pro 
Mr. Smith went up to the door 


Of course, 


says, 


we’ve got to break in, it’s our duty.’ 
They were just about to do so, when 
down came a lot of cold water from an 
up-stairs winder.” 

Mrs. Dobbs was now laughing very 
**O, you see the funny side of 
it!” said Mrs. Kingsbury, tartly, ‘but 
*twasn’t any laughing matter to them 
two big men put to flight by that wisp 
of a girl.” 

“Poor child!” ejaculated Mrs. Dobbs, 
“her gran’mother was a Spencer, and 
they was all proud spirited. 
she do then?”’ 

She sold the table and spoons, 
and her gran’ma died the next week 
Mr. Smith’s folks didn’t go nea: 
she managed.” 

she ever ask his pardon for 
throwing water over him?” 

“QO, yes; she came ’round with an old 
silver watch that was her father's 
asked him to take it as pay for spoiling 
his hat.”’ 

“And did he take 


did 


but 


and 


Mrs 


views. 


there. 


gs 


where. 








hills and gave him glorious 


express in words. 


“Why, certainly. 
you're her gran’ daughter.” 

“Yes’m. She wonldn't like it if she 
knew I was at the yellow house. 
said there was a place for me some- 


Nobody knew what he was thinking 
about, for he did not talk much, but if 
one looks at Nature’s beautiful sights— 
sky and field and forest—he often has 
very pleasant thoughts which he can not 
The view from the 
back porch also took in a hill a short 
distance from the house where were 
three little graves; 
Dobbs could never forget, no, never! 
the dear little forms they had buried 
Perhaps Mr. Dobbs had been 
thinking of Willie and Susie and the 
baby one night in August, when sudden- 
ly, as he sat there, he saw a young girl 
come briskly along the roadway and 
stop at the garden gate. 

There she stood, looking at the neat 
garden with its neat rows of beans and 
beets and popcorn, and its beds of onions 
and curly-headed lettuce. 

‘Mother!’ called Mr. Dobbs, and his 


So Mrs. Dobbs went down the garden 
path, holding up the light print dress 


place,” she replied calmly, meeting Mrs. 
Dobbs’ inquiry with steady gray eyes. 
“But where do you live? 
to remember whose girl you are.” 

The bright eyes were cast down, but 
ber tone was still calm as she said, “I’m 
just stayin’ at that house out beyond the 
village: the big yellow house with pop- 
lars in front. I guess you know about 


I don’t seem 


Mrs. Dobbs felt a certain respect for 
the girl who would not say “‘poorhouse.”’ 
“So you've been staying with Mrs. 
White's folks?” she said. 

“Yes’m. My folks are all dead since 


gran’mother went. Didn’t you ever 
know Gran’mother Wilkes—Mrs. Elzira 
Wilkes?” 


I want to know if 


She 


She said there was folks who 


would be good to me if I worked faith- 
ful, and may be buy me an organ, but 
I'd got to hunt em up. 
the place, it looks so nice.” 
“O,I don’t need a girl,” said Mrs. 
Dobbs, hastily. But suddenly she real- 
izea she was not perfectly satisfied with 
her new house and wondered, as her 
eyes met those of the girl 
not be something alive and 
she missed 
an Well, I thought of h 
never t such a 
thing till 


I wish this was 


if it might 
young that 


think you would like to come 
this minute, but maybe you 


and Mr. and Mrs. 


Dobbs, with a queer expression in her 
kind eyes. 

“Why, yes; he knew it was a good 
timekeeper, and he was wanting a watch, 
Mr. Smith was. Elzira kissed it and 
made quite a time parting with it; but 
of course, she didn’t need such a thing 
at the poorhouse.” 

Mrs. Dobbs put one hand over her 
lips and pressed hard, as if she were 
afraid to speak. Just then the clock 
struck three, and around the corner 0! 
the house with light, quick tread came 
Elzira. 

Her face was quite pale, and her eage! 
eyes asked the one question which meant 
so much to her, and Mrs. Dobbs under- 
stood. 

“I’ve given you fair warning,” 
pered Mrs. Kingsbury with a disapprov- 
ing glance at the girl, but Mrs. Dobbs 
opened her arms. 

“Come here, you brave child,” said 


the good woman; “I guess if you could 


w his- 


wife came trotting out obediently. | stand by your gran’mother and keep ber 
“Find out what she wants, will you?’’|out o’ the poorhouse you're the very 
he asked, pointing to the silent figure| girl we want.” 

leaning upon the gate. Elzira gave one little sob, as if ‘er 


fortitude must at last give way, ane 
threw herself upon her knees, burying 


carefully. ‘Well, little girl, what do} her face in her new’ comforter’s amp'< 
you want?” she inquired. lap. She had “found her peace.”’ 
“I’m just lookin’ tryin’ to find me a Mrs. Dobbs has never been ab! 


understand her good fortune in finding 
such a brave, true spirit as she discovers 
day by day in her adopted daughter 
and Elzira is as greatly puzzled over be! 
choice of ahome, When a new organ 
was placed in the parlor and music /€* 
sons became a beautiful reality, 40¢ 
when Mrs. Dobbs saw a very erect bizira 
faithfully practicing her scales, she said 
to Mr. Dobbs, “It was something ‘a’ivé 
and young’ that my parlor needed, t 
as I told you.” 
And they both look over on the bi!!! 
where three little graves are, and than* 
their beavenly Father, who sent the 
homeless girl to their lonely, loving 
hearts.— Mrs. O. W. Scott, in the & 
day School Advocate. 





Letter from a boy on board the bos 
ton: ‘When we just got word to stop 
firing on our gun, Mr, Robinson came 
along and said, ‘Let me give her )ust 
one kiss for my wife.’ The gun was 4~ 
ready loaded, he sighted it quick; the 
shot hit a gunboat and carried away the 
whole of her bow. I pity Mr. Robin- 
son’s wife if that’s the way he kisses 
her.” 





“I'm going to send you home and ask 
your father to whip you,” said the 
teacher. " 

“J don’t think he can, ma’am,' Te 
plied the naughty pupil. .‘‘He’s busy 





whipping § Spaniards.”—Philadelphia 
North American. 
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This I Will Do! 
1 will pay $100 reward for any case 


f colic, horse ail, curbs, splints, 
knotted cords, or similar trouble, that 


Tuttle’s 
Elixir 


sea by the veterinary wonder 
of the age, and every 








nd endorsed 
the Adams Ex. Co 


,ould have a bottle always on 
locates lameness when applied 
ining moist on the part affected. 
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Watts River, Vr 
» & A. TUTTLE : 

BS. Sim: J Rave used your Elixir onione of the 
; weinge that I ever saw on a horse s entivels 
C "lameness Taleo used it for rher om dn ¢ 
ich just as good result, % d wi 
to any one im & ant of @ limiment. 
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stle’s Family Elixir cures Rheuma- 
ny Sprains, Bruises, Pains, etc. Samples of 
her Elixir mailed free for three 2-cent stamps 
oe postage. Fifty cents buys either Elixir of 
I rist, or it will be sent direct on receipt 
~” Particulars free 


Te 


an) 
{ pt 


pR. S. A. TUTTLE, Sole Prop’r, 


7 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass 


~ BEO, A. GOGHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
produce Commission Merchant 
- AND- 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE] . 


AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberal advances made on consignment 
for sale in Boston, or shipments to my friend 


in Great Britain and on the continent. 14tf 


WAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD | 


Arrangement of Trains In Effect June 27, 1898, 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 12.55 A 
via Brunswich 


M,, 112.30, 1.15, 111.00 P. M 











6) bi 
8 


and Augusta, and 11.05 A. M., 1.10 P. M., via | fa 


Lewistor and Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 


1.48 A. M., 1.30, 8.15 (Sundays only) and 2.20, | Of 


610 P. M., 12.26 A. M. (night); leave Bath 


1.00 P. M., and t12.01 Midnight; leave Lew 


iston, (upper) 12.07, 2.45 ; leave Lew 


p (ower) 12.36 and t11,20 P. M.; leave 
_ 2.38 A. M., 2.13, 9.03, 
leave Augusta, | re 


Gardiner, t1.20 and 
Sundays only 3.15 P. M.; 
11.42 and 2.65 A. M., 2.28, 9.15 Sundays only 
3.39 P. M.; 
leave Waterville, 2.25, 3.50, 5.30 and 6.00 A 
M.. and 1.36, 3.05, 10.00 Sundays only, anc 
30 P. M. 
*FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK O00 
leave Bangor 4.30 A. M. and 3.20 P. M 


leave Skowhegan, 12.55 P. M.; 


i he 


leave r for Elisworth and Mt. Deser | ye 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 5.05, 7.35 and 10.07 H 
A.M. 14.46 P. M.,, 8.15 and 11.35 A. M., Sun- 

days only; for Bucksport, 6.55 A. M_. 11.50] fo 


A. M., 4.40 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays only 
A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. an 
110 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington 
Trains leave Portland at 7.00 A. M. an 
5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath. Augusta, anc 


1} he 


i 
1 


Waterville, and 1.10, 6.10 and 8.00 P. M. for to 


Lewiston, and 7.26 A. M. and 6.00 P. M. for 


Lewiston, Sundays only. 
The mid-day trains connect for Rocklanw 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, Rangeley 


North Anson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter | w; 
Dover and Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks 
port, and night trains run every night be-| th 
tween Boston and Bangor, connecting at 
Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, ana by 


waiting at junction points. for Skowhegan 
excepting Monday mornings and for Belfast 


Dexter. Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting | H: 


Sunday mornings 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WA‘ 








STATIONS: Leave St. John 625 A. M. and | fir 
5.30 P. M.; leave Houlton, 8.35 A. M., 2.15 P 

M., via B. & A., 6.05 A. M.. 4.36 P. M: via ©.| by 
P.; leave St. Stephen, 7.40 A. M., 5.35 P. M ;| Ty 
leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 8.50 P. M 

leave Bar Harbor, 7.00 and 10.30 A. M., t3.50] th 
and 18.45 P. M.; leave Elisworth, 8.20, 11.55 

A. M., 1.32 and 15.18 P. M.: leave Bucksport, 

5.50, 8.20 M., 3.00. 6.15 P. M.; leave Ban 
gor 7.00,940 A. M., 1.30, 8.00 P. M, and 

12.50 A. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft (via Le 
Dexter) 6.46 A. M., 1.05, 4.20 P. M.; leave | fr: 
Belfast, 7.00 A. M., 1.20, 4.00 P.M.: leave 
Skowhegan, 8.10 A. M., 12.55 P. M.;| be 
leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 8.57 A. M t} 
230 P. M.; (vie Augusta) 5.50, 9.00, 11.08 , 
A. M., 12.25. 3.10. 10.08 P. M., 2.27 A. M.;| pr 
leave Augusta 6.30, 9.45 11.40 A. M., 3.0 
342,111.00 P. M.,3.00 A. M.; leave Bath, | ™ 
7.15, 10.36 A. M., 3.65 P. M. 12.01 (midnight 
leave Brunswick, 7.40, 11.05 A. M., 12.33, 
4.22,4.40 P, M., 12.36, 4.10 A. M. (night 
leave Farmington, 8.25 A. M., 2.30 P. M.:| vo 
leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 10.50, 2.15,|° 
4.25 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 10.10 | a8 
A, M., 12.35, t11.20 P. M. : 

_ The mid-day express train rans daily. leavy fol 
ing Sundays from Portland 12.30 P. M.,/ so! 
Brunswick 1.30, Augusta 2.28, Waterville 

3.05, arrive at Bangor 4.30 P. M., connecting | W€ 
for and from Lewiston and Bath, but not for in 

On kland. 

The morning train from Augusta, and for eri 
hoon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, oo : 
nect for Rockland. Trains ran between A: | W! 
fasta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, an | fa) 

tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven 
lent hours, for time of which, as well as tim | ho 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ra 
erence may be had to posters at stations an 
other public places, or Time Table Folder w : 
be cheerfully furnished on application to t le 
General Passenger Agent. - 

"Daily. bo 

GEO. F. EVANS, 
= Vice Pres. & General Manager. ne 
F. E. BY, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. do 
June 24, 1898, 
~ aaa | 
$$ $ YOU CAN SAVE $ $ $ 





By using a Home KeParriIne OuTFiT. You 
— do your own half-soling Boot, Shoe, Rub 
8, 


airing outfit No. 1,complete 39 articles, only 
N : 


Order 
rect or write for one. P. B. MeCormac, 
ew Concord, Ohio, Box 57. 


N. B.—Agents wanted ; Liberal Terms. 
Drsvvising : 
MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
raters, etc. Send for catalogue, 
Press Co., 409 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.¥, 


— —_ 






Resnce Py. 





Tr Augusta Water Company. 
the ry annual meeting of the stockholders of 
at th ugusta Water Company will be holden 
da #6 Company’s office in Augusta, on Mon 
va; the 18th day of July, 1898, at three 
Du ock in the afternoon, doe the following 

Fposes, viz ; 

° receive the report of the Treasurer. | 
<. elect a Board of Directors for the ensuing 

To act o , 

~. m any other business that may 
legally come before thee, - Cleck 

J, H. Manvery, Clerk. 

Augusta, Me., June 2ist, 1898. 3t34 

peg 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


Woven w Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Horses, — Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Roofing PL Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Parmer. lumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Supplice poupplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
erchar are and Household Goods, every kind 
low ae and Supplies. Send for free catal« 
4ll kine 8, Largest depot in the world for 
* of second-hand and new material. 
SEWRECKING CO. 


35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 
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could come fora spell. O i" 
redden up so! ri have'to talk 
ene, and I suppose he’ll think a 
uldn’ ’ 
wee no way have you. What's your 

“Elzira—Elzira Wilkes,” 
prompt response, “same as 
mother’s.” 

“Well, come to-morrow 
o’clock, and we’ll see,” ee three 

Then, as the girl turned to go 
ae — “Bring a pail, Elzire and wii 
Mrs. ite you are comin 
Early Sweets.” S% Bet some 

Mrs, Dobbs was surprised a 
as she walked back to the norte bar po: 
she smiled as she said, “It’s old ny 
Wilks’ grandaughter, Eben. You remem. 
ber she moved to Pemaquid some eaea 
ago. She’sin the poorhouse, Elzira > 
but she says there’s a place for her ~ 
she’s lookin’ round. Seems ag if the 
thought she could pick out a home oad 
folks for herself same as she'd pick out 
calico for a new dress. Poor child sh 
needs a new dress, too.” — 

Mr. Dobbs said nothing, so she 
her face away and continued, ae 
Eben, I thought when we got our new 
house, and I had my parlor all furnished 
I'd feel contented, and not think 0¢ 
much about—the children. But you 
can’t love things made of wood—leagt- 
ways I can’t, and it come to me while | 
talked with Elzira that I wanted a live 
girlinthe house. Maybe she isn’t the 
one, and maybe you won’t like it, but—» 

Mr. Dobbs cleared his throat anq 
hitched his chair to a new spot. 

‘Just as you like, mother. She might 
be real handy for you.” 

And that was all that was said about 
Elzira until two o’clock the next day 
when Mrs. Kingsbury, Mrs. Dobbs’ near. 
est neighbor, came to return the “*pre- 
serve kettle’ which she had borrowed 
She also had an eye on the “¥arly 
Sweets.”’ 

Mrs. Dobbs had a confidential nature 
and had soon told her all about Elzira’ 
and ber hope that she might be “a girj 
she could keep.”’ 

But Mrs. Kingsbury shook her head. 
‘You don’t want that girl, now I tell 


was the 
my gran’. 


yon. My husband’s sister lives over to 
Pemaquid, next house ‘to where her 
gran’ma lived. H’m! Elzira would 


drive you crazy.” 

Mrs. Dobbs’ disappointment showed 
in her voice as she said, ‘Why, what has 
the child done? She looked like a rea} 
bright, high-spirited girl.” 

‘‘High-spirited!’ echoed Mrs. Kings- 
bury, ‘tyes, she is. When her gran’ma’s 
money was all gone, Elzira picked ber- 
ries and sold ’em for medicine and tea. 
I s’pose she didn’t know what ’twas to 
have a good, square meal many a day. 
But you never would know it. She’s 
got that way of holding her head as if 
she owned a farm. 

“Well, Mr. Smith, my husband’s sis- 
ter’s husband, said he couldn’t let ’em 
starve next door to him. He said Gran’- 
ma Wilks must go to the poorhouse 
where she’d have good care. He told 
Elzira what he should do, and she took 
on awful. She said her grandma should- 
n’t be took away now she was old and 
poor. She said she could take care of her 
—she was going to sell the mahogany 
table and the spvons!”’ Mrs. Kingsbury 
paused to laugh, but Mrs. Dobbs wiped 
her eyes. 

Well, Mr. Smith knew he must do his 
duty, so he said he should come with 
the overseer of the poor, and have 
gran’ma took off in a good covered car- 
riage. Instid of being grateful, Eliza 
waved her pipe-stem arms, and says she, 
‘I shan’t let you take her out of the 
house!’ But Mr. Smith went with the 
overseer just the same, and when they 
got there next morning, what do you 
think? That girl had hung a red cloth 
out the winder, and printed ‘smallpox’ 
in big letters on the house! Of course, 
they wasn’t scared, but they was pro- 
voked. Mr. Smith went up to the door 
and ‘twas locked. ‘Well,’ he says, 
we've got to break in, it’s our duty.’ 
They were just about to do so, when 
lown came a lot of cold water from an 
up-stairs winder.” 

Mrs. Dobbs was now laughing very 
heartily. ‘‘O, you see the funny side of 
it!’ said Mrs. Kingsbury, tartly, ‘‘but 
twasn’t any laughing matter to them— 
(wo big men put to flight by that wisp 
of a girl.”’ 

“Poor child!” ejaculated Mrs. Dobbs, 
‘her gran’mother was a Spencer, and 
they was all proud spirited. What did 
she do then?” 

“Do? She sold the table and spoons, 
und her gran’ma died the next week. 
Mr. Smith’s folks didn’t go near, but 
she managed.”’ 

“Did she ever ask his pardon for 
‘hrowing water over him?” 

“O, yes; she came ’round with an old 
silver watch that was her father’s and 
isked him to take it as pay for spoiling 
nis hat.”’ 

“And did he take it?’ asked Mrs. 
Dobbs, with a queer expression in her 
cind eyes. 

“Why, yes; he knew it was a good 
‘imekeeper, and he was wanting a watch, 
Mr. Smith was. Elzira kissed it and 
nade quite a time parting with it; but 
yf course, she didn’t need such a thing 
it the poorhouse.”’ 

Mrs. Dobbs put one hand over her 
ips and pressed hard, as if she were 
ifraid to speak. Just then the clock 
truck three, and around the corner of 
he house with light, quick tread came 
tlzira. 

Her face was quite pale, and her eager 
yes asked the one question which meant 
0 much to her, and Mrs. Dobbs under- 
itood. 

“I’ve given you fair warning,”’ whis- 
ered Mrs. Kingsbury with a disapprov- 
ng glance at the girl, but Mrs. Dobbs 
ypened her arms. : 

“Come here, you brave child,” said 
he good woman; “I guess if you could 
tand by your gran’mother and keep her 
ut o’ the poorhouse you’re the very 
rirl we want,”’ 

Elzira gave one little sob, as if her 
ortitude must at last give way, and 
hrew herself upon her knees, burying 
1er face in her new’ comforter’s ample 
ap. She had ‘‘found her peace.” 

Mrs. Dobbs has never been able to 
inderstand her good fortune in finding 
uch a brave, true spirit as she discovers 
lay by day in her adopted daughter, 
ind Elzira is as greatly puzzled over her 
thoice of ahome. When a new organ 
vas placed in the parlor and music les- 
ons became a beautiful reality, and 
vhen Mrs. Dobbs saw a very erect Elzira 
aithfully practicing her scales, she said 
o Mr. Dobbs, “It was something ‘alive 
ind young’ that my parlor needed, just 
8s I told you.” ? 

And they both look over on the hill 
vhere three little graves are, and thank 
heir heavenly Father, who sent the 
omeless girl to their lonely, loving 
earts.—Mrs. O. W.-Scott, in the Sun- 
lay School Advocate. 





Letter from a boy on board the Bos- 
on: “When we just got word to stop 
ring on our gun, Mr, Robinson came 
long and said, ‘Let me give her just 
ne kiss for my wife.’ The gun was 3 
eady loaded, he sighted it quick; the 
hot hit a gunboat and carried away the 
vhole of her bow. I pity Mr. Robin- 
on’s wife if that’s the way he kisses 
er.”” 





k 
“I’m going to send you home and a8 
our father to whip you,” said the 
eacher. " 
“3 conte think he om, bag 
lied the naughty pupil, .““He 
yhipping Spaniards.” —Philadelphie 
Vorth American. 
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MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. July 7, 1898. 





amegepern ere 
This I Will Do! 


of colic, horse ail, curbs, splints, 
| cords, or similar trouble, that 


| Tuttle’s 
Elixir } 


vorsed by the veterinary wonder 
Ex. Co. of the age, and every 





Used and et 
the Ad 


Adams 















iould have a bottle always on 


stable st . 
hand. Locates lameness when applied 
pyremaining moiston the part affected. 
Warts River, Vr. 
1 Lu 

pe. 8. A —— I have used your Elizir énfone of the 

vee ing that I ever saw on @ horse, and tt entirely 
worst . eness. Lalsoused it for rheumatiem in my 


et ey just as good result, and will cheerfully recom= 
iy one in want of a Liniment, 


0. B. GOVE. 


mend ttt 





sprains, Bruises, Pains, etc. Samples of 


quttle’s Family Elixir cures Rheuma~ 
sms ts xir mailed free for three 2-cent stamps 





ie stage. Fifty cents buys either Elixir of 
say druggist, or it will be sent direct on receipt 
i" pt Particulars free. 


DR. S. A- TUTTLE, Sole Prop’r, 


»7 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


~ BEO, A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
produce Commission Merchant, 


FYPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES, 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberal advances made on consignments 
for sale in Boston, or shipments to my friends 
in Great Britain and on the continent. 14t 


WINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


rangement of Trains In Effect June 27, 1898, 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 12.55 A. 
M,, 112.30, 1.15, 111.00 P. M.. via Brunswich 
and Augusta, and 11.06 A. M., 1.10 P. M., via 
lewistoy and Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 
148 A. M,, 1.30, 8.15 Gandare only) and 2.20, 
610P. M., 12.26 A. M. (night); leave Bath, 
1,00 P. M., and t12.01 Midnight; leave Lew- 
iston, (upper) 12.07, 2.45 P. M.; leave Lew- 
iston (lower) 12.35 ‘and 11,20 P. M.; leave 
Gardiner, f1.20 and 2.38 A. M., 2.13, 9.03, 
Sundays only 3.15 P. M.; leave Augusta, 
11.42 and 2.65 A. M., 2.28, 9.15 Sundays only, 
939P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 12.55 P. M.: 
leave Waterville, 2.25, 3.50, 5.30 and 6.00 A. 
M. apd 1.36, 3.05, 10.00 Sundays only, and 
430 P. M. 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO 
leave Bangor 4.30 A. M. and 3.20 P. M. 
leave — )~ for Elisworth and Mt. Deser 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 5.05, 7.35 and 10.07 
A.M. 14.46 P. M,, 8.15 and 11.35 A. M., Sun- 
days only; for Bucksport, 6.55 A. M., 11.50 
A. M., 4.40 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays only. 
A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. an 

P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington. 
Trains leave Portland at 7.00 A. M. and 
5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath. A sta, and 
Waterville, and 1.10, 6.10 and 8.00 P. M. for 
Lewiston, and 7.26 A. M. and 6.00 P. M. for 
Lewiston, Sundays only. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rocklano 
Farmington, Phillips, K eld, Rangeley. 
North Anson, Skowhegan, lfast, Dexter 
Dover and Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Bucks- 
port, and night trains run every night be- 
tween Boston and Bangor, connecting at 
Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
waiting at junction points. for Skowhegan 
excepting Monday mornings and for Belfast, 
Dexter. Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
Sunday mornings 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAt 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 625 A. M. and 
5.30 P. M.; leave Houlton, 8.35 A. M., 2.15 P. 
M., via B. & A., 6.05 A. M., 4.86 P. M. via C. 
P.; leave St. Stephen, 7.40 A. M., 5.35 P. M.; 
leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 8.50 P. M.; 
leave Bar Harbor, 7.00 and 10.30 A. M., t3.50 
and 18.45 P. M.; leave Ellsworth, 8.20, 11.55 











A. M.. 1.32 and 5.18 P. M.: leave Bucksport, 
5,50,8.20 A. M., 3.00. 6.15 P. M.; leave Ban- 
gor7.00,940 A, M., 1.30, t8.00 P. M, and 
12.50 A. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft (via 
Dexter) 6.46 A. M., 1.05, 4.20 P. M.; leave 
Belfast, 7.00 A. M., 1.20, 4.00 P. M.; leave 
Skowhegan, 8.10 A. M. 12.66 P. M.; 


leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 8.67 A. M.. 


230 P. M.; (via Augusta) 5.50, 9.00, 11.08 
A. M., 2.265, 3.10. 10.08 P. M., 2.27 A. M.; 
leave Augusta 6.30, 9.45 11.40 A. M., 3.08, 
342,411,00 P. M., é M.; leave Bath, 


3.00 A. 
7.16, 10.365 A. M., 3.65 P. M. 12.01 (midnight); 
leave Brunswick, 7.40, 11.05 A. M., 12.33, 
4.22, 4.40 P. M., 12.35, 4.10 A. M. (night); 
leave Farmington, 8.25 A. M., 2.30 P. M.; 
leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 10.50, 2.15, 
4.25 P. M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 10.10 
A, M., 12.35, 111.20 P. M. 

_ The mid-day express train runs daily, leay- 
ing Sundays from Portland 12.30 P. °° 
Brunswick 1.30, Augusta 2.28, Waterville 
3.05, arrive at Bangor 4.80 P. M., connecting 
for na from Lewiston and Bath, but not for 

Kiand. 

The morning train from Avgnsta, and for 
hoon trains from Bangor and wiston, co: 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between A: 

ta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, an 

tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at convex 
ent hours, for time of which, as well as tim 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ro! 
érence may be had to posters at stations an 
other public places, or Time Table Folder wi 
be cheerfully furnished on application to t!« 
Coneral Passenger Agent. 

‘Daily. 


GEO. F. EVANS 
¥ Vice Pres. & General Manager. 
F. E Boorasy, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
June 24, 4 





$$ $ YOU CAN SAVE $ $ $ 





By using a HOME REPAIRING OuTFIT. You 
tan do your own half-soling Boot, Shoe, Rub- 
ts, Harness and Tinware repairing. Re- 
airing outfit No. 1, complete 39 articles, only 
00. Outtit No. 2, same as No, 1, except 
arness and Tinware tools, $2.00. Order 
wet or write for one. P. B. McCormac, 
ew Concord, Ohio, Box 57. 

N. B.~Agents wanted; Liberal Terms. 


a. Ly 40 








MACHINERY 
Nees Ronee Jfetand eee 
Toomer & Boschert Press Co., 409 W. Water St, Syrecese,a.1, 


lees 


: Augusta Water Company. 
th he annual meeting of the stockholders of 
: ® Augusta Water Company will be holden 
i © Company’s office in Augusta, on Mon- 
ou; the 18th day of July. 1898, at three 
tlock in the afternoon, for the following 
rposes, viz: 
° receive the report of the Treasurer. 


1 elect a Board of Directors for the ensuing 
\ 





To act on any other business that may 
*gally come before them. 
A J, H. MAnuey, Clerk. 
ugusta, Me., June 21st, 1898. 3t34 
meena 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


Wore 





Roofin, 

Farm rs’ 

erilles, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 

ane prices. Largest de 
CHic 

Dentures of FA Putt 

Building. 


Send for free 

tin the world for 
and new material. 
SEWRECKING CO. 


‘4 Chcags Poste 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 























Next week 2.30 performers will be an- 
nounced. 








Look out for 2.30 performers this year. 
They are coming. 





Look out for colts by Bayard Wilkes 
and St. Croix, this year. They are com- 
ing fast. 





Bingen, some of whose colts are found 
in Maine, is claiming attention this year 
and great things are expected of him. 





Probably the first Maine bred horse to 
trot in 2.30 this year is Woodbine, 2.30, 
by Gray Dan, a son of Gideon. 





It looks as though a 2.15 class at Maine 
State Fair would fill, and a race with 
several starters be seen. This would be 
the race of the year. 





George Rhods, Harmony, who has been 
breeding some fast and fancy horses, has 


{| procured, from the breeding stables of 


Mr. Hill, in Exeter, the high-bred and 
fast-stepping mare, ‘‘Beulah.”’ 





It is evident that as many or more 
horses are being worked on our tracks 
this year than for several years, and that 
fast time will be made before the middle 
of August. 





Interest seems to be starting up among 
our horsemen in Waldo county, recently» 
regarding the coming races for the sum. 
mer and fall season and several Belfast 
horses will be entered. 





Tom Marsh is now training a two- 
year-old by Nelson, known as Boston 
Herald which promises great things be- 
fore snow flies. The Nelsons are great 


a| horses. 





H. E. Haley, Monroe, has lately added 
to his fine stud a four year old pacing 
mare that isa beauty. Sheis by Edge- 
mark, and is working well. Mr. Haley 
will take her into the fall campaign over 
the Maine circuit. 





As predicted by nearly all writers the 
Hackney boom has passed, and the 
blocky built mares of this family will 
find their proper place as dams of colts 
by bolder acting, longer stepping sires. 
The public does not care for a horse 
that can dance ina peck measure. 





Jack Lyons took two horses out of 
Lewiston, last week, which will be heard 
from in the show rings before Novem- 
ber. One is said to be a better horse 
than Von Harbinger. Evidently two 
prizes were picked up, and there are 
more left. 





In France, geldings are not used. The 
young stallions are sold to the city buyers 
as they mature, and the mares are kept 
for breeding and work on the farm. In 
some districts the colts are sold when 
weaned, or when one or two years old, 
in the large provinces of more liberal 
grass and feed. The colts are pushed 
with the skillful feeding of these French 
farmers who know how to raise big 
horses. 





Secretaries of trotting parks can 
laugh in their sleeves, this year, as they 
book conditional entries. AJ] the officers 
need to do later is to repudiate such as 
do not come to the scratch, and the 
National Association will award a medal 
for observing the rules. This is practi- 
cally what was done with the New 
England Society. Better never make a 
rule than kill it so soon after its birth, 
and in this manner too. 





Stables on the fair grounds at Lewis- 
ton are filling rapidly. More horses are 
to be found there than for many years 
and among them are some fast ones. 
One green horse is working miles in 2.30, 
the last half in .13. Never has the track 
been as fast, the shoulder on the inside 
having been removed by Pres. Pompilly 
and a better footing secured. As usual 
all eyes are turning towards Lewiston 
and there is promise of better races than 
ever when the gates swing open for the 
Maine State Fair. 





While one month ago there was evi- 
dence of increasing interest in breeding 
the mares this year it is evident the bot- 
tom has dropped out and everywhere 
the story is the same, the farmers of 
Maine are not breeding. No more sui- 
cidal policy could be imagined for good 
horses are growing more scarce every 
month. To be sure, a few horses are 
receiving some patronage but chiefly 
from breeders out of the State. The 
rank and file, those who can grow colts 
the cheapest are not worth breeding. 
They forget that it will take five years 
to be ready for market. 





Nine-tenths of the horses sold at the 
leading markets are sold to be 5 or 6 
years old. The farmers seem to content 
themselves with keeping the older 
horses to do the farm work. There are 
not enough young horses coming on to 
keep up the market supply of 5 and 6- 
year-old horses, as but few mares were 
bred within ths last 5 years. Then as 
the present supply is exhausted, older 
and more inferior horses will have to 
make up the market supply for the next 
five years until we can raise and mature 
horses for market. Those who have con- 
tinued to breed and have some good, 
young horses coming on will meet an in- 
creasing demand and higher prices, 


The export trade is expanding and 








while the buyers are eager for the best 


ON’S vn 
dor Sirens 


Cures Every Form of Inflammation; 


INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL. 

Originated by an old Family Physician in 1810, 
Itacts promptly. It is always ey! foruse. Dropped 
on sugar suffering children love it. Every Mother 
should have it in the house for colic, croup, cholera 
morbus and summer. complaints, _ in the 
stomach, bowels or kidneys. For bites, burns, 
bruises, sun burn, sprains or strains, it is the sover- 
eign cure. All who use it are amazed at its mare 
velous power and are loud in its praise forever after, 


it one of the best and safest family medicines, 
To be used internal and external in all cases, 

O. H. INGALLS, Dea. 2d Bapt. Ch., Bangor, Me, 

CROUP. My children are subject to croup. All 

that is necessary is to give them a dose, bathe the 

chest and throat with your Liniment, tuck them in 

d, aud the croup disappears as if by magic, 
A, PerRRENOT, Rockport, Texas, 


Our Book on INFLAMMATION Mailed free; 

The Doctor’s signature and directions on every bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price, 35 cents, Six bottles, 00, 
LS. JOHNSON & CO,, 22 Custom House St., Bosto 


‘Best Liver Pill Made.” 


Parsons’ Pills 


Positively cure biliousness and sick head: 

liverand bowelcomplaiuts. They expel allimpurities 
from the blood, Delicate women find relief from 
using them, Price 25 cts.; five $1.00. Pamphlet free. 
1.8.JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston. 








high class driving, draft and coach 
horses, regardless of cost, they are now 
buying ship loads of medium draft and 
harness horses at prices cheaper than 
any other country in the world can pro- 
duce them, They are now content to 
take some of our horses for the cavalry 
and make up their restrictions to suit 
our horses, as we have practically no 
horsés up to the European army regula- 
tion standard, but as their prices are 
high enough to encourage the breeding 
of cavalry horses, it affords an inviting 
field for support for American breeders, 
but somehow the breeders are not breed- 
ing. 





Wonderful stories are going the rounds 
about contrivances necessary to give 


a park horse the proper action, 
and there are various devices, 
ranging in scope from_ spectacles 


with magnifying lenses, to complicated 
spring ‘“‘contriptions’’ to fasten to the 
forelegs, and so educate the horse to 
double his knee; but all such are hollow 
mockeries: unless the horse has the right 
conformation he will never acquire the 
action, and if he has the action his con- 
formation, as a general rule, will be of 
the kind required. In short, type and 
action generally go together, both having 
been developed simultaneously, and the 
mating of the right sire and dam is the 
best “‘contription’’ for the fixing of high 
action in the progeny. 





There is no doubt that a horse with 
naturally high action may be made to 
go higher by proper treatment. For in- 
stance, when first taken up, he should 
never be driven to the point of great 
fatigue,and he should always be kept feel- 
ing welland in primecondition. Then he 
will delight to bound along, pulling up 
his knees and hocks, and proudly show- 
ing himself off tospectators. No amount 
of fixing will put action into a horse not 
properly formed, and it must never be 
forgotten that there is as much differ- 
ence in high action as there is between 
proverbial chalk and cheese. The horse 
that doubles his knees up quickly and 
slams his feet down again hard, will not 
sell in the same class with the horse 
whose forefoot is picked up and put 
down as though following the circum- 
ference of a wheel, the pastern springing 
quickly when the foot touches, not 
strikes, the ground and is picked grace- 
fully up again to perform its round, 
circling motion once more. The horse 
with the latter way of going will out- 
wear two or three of the others, and 
though any kind of high action will sell 
to advantage, the more graceful sort de- 
scribed is the kind that should be 
sought. It goes with the conformation 
of shoulder, head, neck, loin, quarter 
and hock, that is most desired, and is in 
all ways infinitely the most preferable. 





“The queerest streak of luck I have 
come across in the horse line this year 
is an instance at Bangor,’’ says Detec- 
tive John S. Heald of the Maine Central. 
“A while ago Frank Gibbs of Bangor, 
got hold of a big, rangy colt, stilt-gaited 
and with open stride, but with such a 
clumsy air, withal, that Mr. Gibbs didn’t 
suppose there could be any speed hid- 
den away there. So he put the colt on 
one of his egg teams and the rangy chap 
went pounding and straddling away over 
the hills and dales of Penobscot valley. 
There was no gainsaying the fact that 
he made a good horse for an egg team. 
The man who drove him found out pret- 
ty speedily that he could get back to 
market before any of the eggs spoiled, 
and, incidentally, could razoo past about 
everything else on the road. About the 
time the horse got well worked into the 
egg business, Charlie Andrews got that 
Naumkeag eye of his on him and saw 
that he had the making of a trotter. 
After a little talk Gibbs passed the colt 
over to Charlie and he is handling him 
now. He is six years old, and is right 
in his prime. He can pull an egg wagon 
better than 30 now, and Charles says 
that he can give him an easy working- 
out mile in considerable under 2.20. If 
Iam any judge of the matter the colt 
will be one of the season’s surprises in 
the State. Charles will probably take 
him around the Maine circuit.” 





“Strangely enough, the highest compli- 
ment that has yet been paid to the ex- 
cellence of the American trotting-bred 
Coach horse comes from the home of 
the much “touted” French coacher. So 
popular has the American horse become 
in France that the government, to pro- 
tect home breeders and dealers, has 
levied a duty of 40 per cent. on all Ameri- 
can horses brought into the country. 
In spite of this discriminating handicap 
the demand is greater than the supply, 
as the nobility, having discovered and 

ized the superiority of horses from 
this side the water over all other breeds 
of coach horses, give them a very de- 
cided preference. What then is there to 
justify American breeders in using blood 
which is discounted in the land which 
produces it? Perhaps some of the turf 
papers that would sell the home breed- 
er’s birthright for a mess of pottage, 
worth at the outside four dollars a week, 

answer.’’ 

' Thus does the Lewiston Journal go 
out of its way to slap, without calling 
names, a breeder who is harming no 


one and sticking to his own legitimate 





business. If the Journal doesn’t believe 


that the French Coach establishment in 
Maine is turning out good horses, let it 
say so, and if it proposes to stick its 
head in the sand and see nothing of what 
is going on, it has a right to do so. 
What the farms of Maine require to-day 
is more horses of better quality. One of 
the brainiest lovers of a good horse in 
Maine declared the other day that the 
average weight of the horses of Maine 
would be below rather than above 900. 
This, too, after counting the thousands 
of chunks brought from the West. 
Over and over again has it been declared 
by the press that more of size, more of 
substance, more of road action were de- 
manded in our horses. The source of 
supply is a matter of little consequence, 
the product is what tells. If the horse 
wanted comes in largest numbers and 
greater proportion from the mule, breed 
tothe mule. Results count and dollars 
and cents settle the question. If the 
American trotter has produced more fine, 
stylish, large sized, free, graceful road 
horses during the past twenty years, in 
proportion to the number bred, than by 
any other line of breeding then the prob- 
lem is solved. If speed is the only con- 
sideration, and one in fifty a good pro- 
portion of money getters, then the argu- 
ment is against anything and everything 
but the trotter. Some men have felt 
impelled to seek a direct path to the 
Morgan type lost in the scramble for 
speed, and these men have sought their 
supply ef blood where the most could be 
gained in the shortest possible time. 

There is no horse living which can 
compete with the American trotter when 
he is established along the line of the 
demand of to-day—not for the race 
track but the road. What might be and 
is are two very different conditions. If 
the track followers of France desire to 
introduce the American race course, 
bike sulky, hopples, boots, etc., etc., for 
sport or the pool box the American trot- 
ter will win. Is this the field for the 
business farmer of Maine to occupy? 
The Farmer champions no family or 
class, but in season and out of season 
has urged and will urge the breeding to- 
day of the strongly built, blocky type 
roadster of good size, good conforma- 
tion, pleasing action and unbounded 
courage. If found in certain families of 
trotters multiply those families, and if 
found in the “much touted French 
Coach,” multiply the “much touted 
French Coach” until the farms of 
Maine are stocked with what Morgan, 
Webb, Lyons, Bishop and a host of 
others are seeking for. The source of 
supply is to be approved or condemned 
solely when measured by results based 
upon good business principles. 





Poultry. 


A Standard Incubator and 
Brooder to the person getting up 
a club for the Maine Farmer. 
Now is the time to secure it. Not 
one cent necessary from your 
wallet. Write the Farmer at once 
for particulars. 








Seek first, last and all the time for the 
hen of most willing service on the nest. 


Eggs are always built upon a gold 
basis, being the coin of the land at 
every turn, therefore get eggs, but let 
the chief getting be when they are worth 
most in the market. 


Chickens ten to twelve weeks old are 
selling for twenty cents in the markets 
of central Maine. Which pays the best, 
to kill and sell now or keep two months 
and sell for ten cents? 


Your hens will appreciate a good coat 
of whitewash and if a little carbolic acid 
is added so much the better. The rooms 
will be lighter, cleaner, sweeter and in 
every respect more pleasing to hens as 
well as yourself. This is a good rainy 
day job. 


If reports are correct the business 
men of Aroostook are not aiding the 
farmers in, disposing of their surplus 
egg product as they should, else they 
would be shipping where eggs have al- 
ways acash sale. Why don’t the pro- 
ducers do their own shipping? 


Kill every old male not intended for 
breeding next year. Every day it costs 
to carry non-productive stock. Kill and 
eat or sell, and with the males, kill every 
old hen which has closed her year of 
service on the nest. Cut down expenses 
by trimming out all dead wood. 


The man who allows the little red 
mites to gain and hold position in bis 
hen house had better kill his hens at 
once. The chance for dollars from the 
flocks has gone, so long as the mites re- 
main. If all the hens and hen houses of 
New England could be freed of these 
lousy pests the profits would at once 
claim careful attention on the part of 
every breeder. 


Don’t condemn the pure-bred young 
chicks because off in plumage or color of 
legs. These things may be due to soil 
conditions, but with many breeds are 
always found in young stock. Wait un- 
til the birds throw out chick feathers 
and come into shape Give them every 
opportunity to do and be the best they 
can, and before September the golden 
leg and clear marking will begin to ap- 


pear. 
The difference between the eggs of a 


hen and a louse is not only in time of 
hatching, but also that no special atten- 








Horse Owners! Use 











tion is required for the latter during in- 
cubation. At the same time, the eggs of 
the louse are not known to be good eat- 
ing, while the lice are voracious eaters. 
No man can grow the two on any farm 
successfully unless at least one-half mile 
apart. How many lice are your hens 
feeding by day and by night? 


Are you playing with the hens or in 
the business for ‘‘keeps?’’ No man can 
solve itin a day or year. Like every- 
thing else it is a business to be grown 
into gradually by study and observation. 
The wheels are not self greasing, they 
cannot be wound up and oiled January 
ist and run twelve months. Apply the 
same business skill as is demanded in 
the bank, store, office or mill and the 
dollars will be coined in the mint of the 
nests. 


Would you enjoy being lousy? Could 
you do your best at work if head and 
body were infested? Have you examined 
the hens, made clean the pens,kerosened 
the perches, and whitewashed the walls? 
All these are necessary. How can a hen 
go to the seclusion of the dark nest and 
drop an egg when that nest is loaded and 
waiting for her. Will somebody who 
hasn’t cleaned out the pens please an- 
swer these queries, for they are very 
close to profitable egg building? 


Are you watching the breeds to see 
which is best for your locality? Many 
are good, but some are better, and while 
the poorer can be built up by judicious 
care and selection one may well question 
whether he can afford to wait the pro- 
cess of improvement. The best birds of 
the best breed are none too good for the 
breeders of Maine and no one should be 
content with anything less than the very 
best. No mistake should be made; 
best does not mean finest in feather or 
largestin size, but most rapid growers 
and heaviest egg producers. 


Among the impossible things is this 
determining just what an egg or pound 
of poultry costs. If one purchases all 
articles of food he approximates to a 
knowledge of cost, and if he keeps an 
itemized account of what is fed he is 
still near a solution, but always are there 
factors entering in, as in every other 
business, to prevent absolute knowledge. 
The merchant can tell what his goods 
cost, the freight and truckage, but he 
must add a certain per cent. to cover 
possible contingencies which cannot be 
fully known until years have passed. 
Time settles questions with breeders of 
all classes, and the poultryman having 
years of experience can figure closely to 
cost of production, but never absolutely. 
One thing is certain, that in the State of 
Maine, at present prices of grain, the 
farmers may keep a flock of hens ata 
cash outlay of not more than 75 cents 
per head, and if mixed grain be raised to 
be fed unthreshed, the expense will be 
reduced. The contents of the egg basket 
will tell the story of profit. 


eee 


Cleanliness is a necessity in successful 
poultry keeping, and the neglect of it 
results in speedy loss. One farmer’s 
chickens die of cholera, and have every 
other disease that chicken flesh is heir 
to, while the chickens of his near neigh- 
bor are always healthy. This is not un- 
frequently the case in a neighborhood, 
and the unfortunate poultry raiser is un- 
able to discern the cause of his bad luck. 
Let us look in upon him and see if we 
can discern it for him. There is the 
hen-house which has not been white- 
washed since it was built, and has not 
even been cleaned out for a couple of 
years. The roosting poles are covered 
with dirt, and it will be a marvel if they 
are not covered with vermin. Perhaps 
the house is poorly ventilated, and the 
fowl are compelled to take in disease 
every time they draw a breath. 

The water furnished them to drink is 
foul, and perhaps their food is thrown 
into the filth of the yard orhouse. Now 
would it not be miraculous if any living 
thing except vermin, could live and pre- 
serve health amidst surroundings like 
these? 

All this is different with the neighbsr 
whose chickens are healthy and vigorous, 
His poultry house is neatly white- 
washed. The cracks which serve as 
lurking places for vermin are filled, and 
the poles are scrupulously clean. Quite 
likely the smell of carbolic acid as- 
sures you that man strives to have 
everything about his poultry house clean 
and pure. There is nothing offensive to 
sight or smell about the premises and 
that is the reason that his poultry is 
healthy. 

Now for the sake of the poultry and 
for the sake of appearance, suppose we 
try the cleaning process, and see what 
effect it will have upon the health of the 
chickens and the profit of the poultry 
yard. Probably the neglect to keep the 
poultry clean is the result of that mis- 


taken idea that poultry does not amount | '® 


to much any way. Ifa single reader is 
laboring under that delusion, permit us 
to beg of him to dispel it at once. Poul- 
try pays, when it is rightly kept, and the 
way to keep it right is to keep it clean. 


CONDITIONS VARY. 

One fact too often lost sight of is that 
conditions are not alike in every locality. 
The farmers of Kennebec are realizing 
10 to 11 cents for their eggs at the present 
time, in the market, while their neigh- 
bors in Aroostook are getting but six or 
seven. Of course, in figuring profits for 
the year, all these things must be taken 
into account. No stronger object lesson 
can be found than this to strengthen the 
demand for more eggs in winter. It 
costs but little more to produce eggs 
when they will sell for 20 to 25 cents 
than when worth only seven. The whole 
problem rests upon the skill of the owner 
and his appreciation of the details of the 
business. 


Spring and summer are the natural] 


egg-producing seasons, but man can con- 
trol and direct the forces and energies in 
the hens so that they will do his bidding 
all the year. An approach to summer 
conditions,. exercise, food, &c., will bring 
an approach to summer production. 
Store theclover for the hens, Store it in 
abundance. There’s no excuse for lack 
of supply next winter. Prepare for egg 
building in November and December, 
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BREED TO PLEASE BUYERS. 
Come to Elmwood Farm before booking mares for "98. 


| FRENCH COACH 


Road Horse Establishment of the East. 
PREPOTENT ROAD HORSE SIRES 


Gemare, Lothaire, Telemague and Lavater. 


Grand Bargains in Pure Bred Stallions out of Imported Mares, | 
Finely Illustrated Catalogue, season of 1898, sent free to any one. 


Half blood pairs and single horses for sale, every 
one having size, style, intelligence, courage and action. 


COME AND SEE ME, OR WRITE FOR CATALOCUE, 


J. S. SANBORN, LEWISTON JUNCTION, ME. 





AT FARM. 























Breed Your Mares;jto the Imported Cleveland Bay Stallion, 


Scampston Electricity 842 


COME AND SEE HIM. 
Scampston Electricity will stand until further notice, Sonday, and Tuesday, at the 
i 


stable of Chas. Trask, North 
of week at Farmer’s Hotel Stable, Augusta. 


St., Gardiner; Wednesday at Broadacres, 
RAN 


verside, and balance 


P. BECK, Augusta, Me. 


PLEASE SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 









free on the receipt of 25c. 
agents. 


The Lisbon Mfg. Co., Limited, Lisbon, Maine. 


One of the Greatest Inventions of 1898. 
THE KENTUCKY 


‘Water Hook Bolt, 


It fits any kind of water hook without cutting the 
saddle. Any one can ) 
and for sale by all the wholesale jobbers in har- 
nesses and saddlery hardware in Boston, M 

The James Bailey Co., 264 Middle 8t., Portland, 
Me., wholesale jobbers. 1 
not have them, we will send a nickel or gold sample 


ut them in. Carried in stock 
ass. 
If your trader or agent does 


Discount to the trad 
Manufactured for New England by 


© an 
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The above is one of the illustrations from the very funny book 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,” by Josiah Allen’s Wife. Over 100,000 
copies of this book were sold by agents in expensive binding for $2.50 each. 
We have arranged to supply our readers with a special premium edition, 
which contains every word found in the $2.50 edition, and over fifty comic 
pictures, similar to the one shown above, Samantha’s gossip about the 
“doin’s” of Josiah and her neighbors and their tribulations in raising 
money with which to support the “ meetin’ house” makes you laugh till 
you cry. The book is pure and wholesome, and highly endorsed by Bishop 
John P. Newman and Frances E. Willard. It drives away the blues. It is 
unexcelled for reading aloud to the family. We pay the postage and 
guarantee the book to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. In order 
to boom subscriptions we make the following liberal clubbing offer: 


The Funniest Book of the Century | 


SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN. By Josiah Allen's Wife, 


LY 





one year, in advance and 


“Samantha Among the Brethren,” post paid, for only 
$1.50. Don’t lose the opportunity. 
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money, ¢s.co, Send for free book, 


WHEN IN DOUBT, TRY 
a ’ 
- 


vigor to the whole being. All drains and losses are chechel formamatty, 
~are properly cured, their condition often worries them into Insanity, Consumption or Death. 
ed sealed, Price $1 per box; 6 boxes, with iron-clad legal guarantee to cure or refund the 


— 4 have stood the test of y 
and have cured thousands 
cases of Nervous Diseases, such 
as Debility, Dizziness, Sleepless- 
ness and Varicocele Atrophy, fe. 
They clear the brain, strengthen 
the circulation, make digestion 
erfect, and impart a healthy 
nless patients 


— S For a time we offer one of our $3.00 Mag- 
no-Electric Belts FREE with every $5.00 order. 


Address 


FRED D. WYMAN, Chemist, Brewer, Me, 





WHITMAN’S 


UNIVERSAL 






eet 


— 
v4 6 The most rapid pressinuse, High bale chamber. 
.a Will telescope for the ruad. 
Pathe Largest and Most Perfect Line of Baling 


For Barn or Field. 


cya cs THE NEW UNIVERSAL BALER 


ye manufacture 


Presses, for Horse or Steam Power,in America, 
Victorious and in use throughout the World. 
Fully warranted. Agencies in your State. 
Also, a Large Line of Farm Machinery. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. “4 


= WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Ma, 





then, by the use of the clover and green 
bone and by using spare moments in 
rainy days make warm and comforta- 
ble the hen houses. 


HOW EGGS PAY. 


Eggs are the all-year-around crop. 
Other crops have their harvest, when 
they must be sold at once or stored at 
an expense. With proper care hens are 
like money on interest, work Sundays, 
holidays aad rainy days. 

A basket of eggs carried in one hand 
will often bring as much money as a 
load of straw. 

A neighbor hauled a cord of wood to 
market for $2; his wife carried ten 
dozen eggs the same day which brought 
$2.50. 

A crate of eggs, which can be taken to 
market in a light vehicle will fetch as 
much asa load of produce. The cost 
of producing the eggs is nothing com- 
pared to the hard work and expense of 
producing the other. 





Fowl are more prolific than cattle, and 
reach maturity in a year, an advantage 








that should be appreciated, which en- 
ables the poultryman to arrive at a pay- 
ing basis sooner than by any other meth- 
od. When one has but a smal) capital, 
therefore, the desire to make a profit 
from poultry in a year should not be en- 
tertained. A small investment will lead 
to the establishment of an industry that 
will give satisfactory results in a few 
years if the poultryman has the patience 
to wait until he can get established by 
the increase of his flock rather than by 
capital. Every additional fowl to the 
flock gained by increase is so much gain 
of capital, and what cannot be accom- 
plished at once may be done in a longer 
time. The beginner who desires to en- 
ter the poultry business must therefore 
start at it with a view of building him- 
self up, and he must not expect any re- 
turns until he has reached a point at 
which he can derive a sufficient profit 
to afford him a comfortable living. 
Many who have gone into the poultry 
business and made no profit the first 
year ceased operations,when in fact they 
had undergone a year’s experience, and 
should have continued. The object 


should be to take plenty of time, get 
ready, and increase to the extent of 
the capital— Farm and 
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___ Grange News. 


Maine State Grange. 
State Master, 
OspapIAH GARDNER, Rockland. 
State Overseer, 
F. 8. Apams, Bowdoin. 
State Lecturer, 
Extwan Cook, Vassalboro. 
State Secretary, 
E. H. Lipsy, Auburn. Dirigo P. O. 
Executive Committee, 
OspapiAH GARDNER, Rockland. 
E. H. Lipsy. Auburn. 
Hon. B. F. Briaes, Auburn. 
L. W. Josz, Dexter. 
D. O. Bowen, Morrill. 
BoypEN BrEarce, East Eddington, 
Grange Gatherings. 


Veazie, July 23—Penobscot Pomona. 
at Whitetiold, July 27—Lincoln Foqpene. 


Phipsb Aug. 
At Rewoud. Aus. 4—York Pomona, 
t St. 


pibans, Aug. 17—Penobscot and Som- 

erset Union. 

At Chelsea, Aug. 11—Kennebec Pomona. 
At East Boves, Aug. 18—Piscataquis Po- 

mona. 

State Master O. Gardner’s Appointments 


June 24—East Sangerville. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
PENOBSCOT POMONA. 


A Challenge. 

Penobscot Pomona met with Inde- 
pendent Grange, Bradford Center, June 
25th. Although it was very cloudy in 
the morning, threatening rain, immense 
numbers gathered at the hall of this 
grange, some from far away granges. 
After singing by the good choir came 
the address of welcome by Sister Eva 
Huntington. 

Brothers and Sisters of Penobscot Po- 
mona: After nearly three years, during 
which time Pomona grange has not met 
in Bradford, we meet here again in the 
interests of this order. Three years in 
which there have been many changes, 
many of the old, familiar faces have gone 
from our grange forever and in their 
places new faces appear. 

We miss from ‘among our number, 
Worthy Master Gregory and Brothers 
Buffum and Carter of the Pomona 
Grange of three years ago. We miss 
them in our work and their presence in 
our hall to-day. We shall ever remem- 
ber them kindly and think often of the 
ood they did forthe order. There have 

nm other changes besides those just 
mentioned; changes in the condition of 
the granges. They have inc 

atly in membership. New granges 
ave sprung up all around us, telling 
more plainly than any other means could, 
the interest that is felt for the order and 
showing, also, that the farmer is appre- 
ciated as he deserves to be, 

The people are beginning to under- 
stand that it requires something besides 
bone and muscle to make a success of 
farming. The successful farmer of to- 
day educates himself for his work and 
learns all the best methods of doing that 
work. This isone of the many ways in 
which the grange helps the farmer. We 
meet and discuss different methods 
of doing our work, our successes, and 
our failures, and in that way gain help 
from each other and courage to go on. 

The farm at this season is very beau- 
tiful. June, “the month of roses,’’ is, 
to me the most pleasant of the whole 
_ Who does not enjoy life on the 
arm when we look around us and see 
the beauty that everywhere abounds? 
We see much to interest us from early 
spring, when we watch the blades of 
grass as they shoot upward in the warm 
spring rains and sunshine, and the buds, 
leaves, blossoms and fruit as they follow 
each other in their turn, and the tiny 
seeds as they sprout and grow, forming 
fruits for the harvest, and then comes 
autumn when they are all gathered from 
the fields and placed in barn and cellar 
for winter use. 

Autumn is followed closely by winter 
with its icy winds and drifting snows 
which cover the earth, hiding from our 
view the flowers and plants we have 
cherished so tenderly, until spring, when 
the warm rains and bright sunshine 
carry off the snow and bring back to us 
the beauties we have lost for a brief sea- 
son. There is no place so beautiful as 
the farm. Let others who know nothing 
of its beauties condemn it; we, who have 
always enjoyed the privileges it gives, 
would not wish to exchange it for any 
other home, and the grange and farm are 
so connected that those who love the 
farm cannot help enjoying the grange 
meetings and the help they are to us. 

Now, brothers and sisters, in the name 
of Independent Grange, I bid you wel- 
come, and not only bid you welcome, but 
we will all unite in trying to make you 
feel that you are welcome and that we 
enjoy your presence here to-day. 

Response by Bro. George Plummer of 
Charleston Grange. 

Brothers and Sisters of Independent 
Grange: It is with pleasure I attempt in 
behalf of Penobscot Pomona Grange to 
respond to so cordial, so expressive and 
hearty a welcome as we have received 
from you through our sister, on this 
beautiful June morning when all nature 
is so beautiful, decked in her carpet of 
green, with the trees and vines addin 
their share of beauty and grandeur, an 
now. to this delightful landscape con- 
sider the endless variety and color of 
flowers that add ‘beauty and fragrance to 
this grand panorama. 

“Some persons cherish diamonds, 
And others jewels rare, 


But give me, next to loved ones, 
The fragrant flowers fair. 


The rich may boast of pleasures 
The poor can never know; 
But all may have the flowers 
That by the wayside grow.” 

What can possibly be grander or more 
beautiful than a view to be taken from 
this placeto-day. Look in any direction, 
with the hills and valleys covered with 
their trees and flowers and nestled hero 
and there the cosy farm homes and _ pro- 
ductive farms, whose inmates are not 
troubled by strikes, famine or invasion 
by armed forces. Many, I fear, fail to 
fully enjoy these grand views and the 
blessings falling upon our farm homes 
to-day. 
It is also with feelings of pride and 
an to be welcomed to a grange 

ome that has stood as a beacon light 
for nearly a quarter of a century; your 
influence has not been confined to the 
walls of your grange home, but has 
reached out into the surrounding coun- 
try. In behalf of Penobscot Pomona 
Grange I thank you for this kind and 
fraternal greeting we have received from 
you this morning, not only for the words 
of welcome expressed, but for those 
expressions of welcome we received up- 
on our arrival here, those pleasant ex- 

ressions of the face and the warm and 

earty clasp of the hand, all combined, 
making us feel we are twice welcomed, 
to your hearts and to your home. 

No organization has come to the front 
in the estimation of the public as has 
the e. Many of you can well re- 
member when it first started how the 
order was looked down upon and how 
the term granger was not infrequently 
used as an expression of contempt and 
ridicule. To be sure, it was not what it 
is now for then it was ina rather crude 





never was atime when patrons were re- 
ceiving so much in the way of mental 
improvement and culture, as well as 
social enjoyment that comes from the 
association of the members in the vari- 
ous grange meetings. 

No organization has any higher aims 
or object to obtain, in view, than the 
education and elevation of its members. 
What other order has done as much in 
the past, or is capable of doing in the 
future, so much as the order of Patrons 
of Husbandry? No person can be a true 
patron without being brought upon a 
higher plane of life and view life and its 
associations from a broader standpoint. 
A true patron can not be a person of nar, 
row mind and bigoted ideas, but heeds 
that admonition “to cover the faults and 
failings of others with the mantle of 
charity.” The teachings of our ritual 
are second to none, no volume contains 


.| purer thoughts, higher aspirations, or 


grander conceptions of our duty to our 
Creator, our country and our fellowman. 
The grange is a means whereby we 
may seek to accomplish desired ends or 
objects, in short, it is the official organ- 
ization of agriculturists, the only one 
at our command. Is it not then our 
duty to unite in one unbroken brother- 
hood, present our grievances, as did our 
forefathers, and if they are not heeded, 
may we be imbued with the spirit of 
1776 and the courage of our convictions 
like the hero of the Merrimac, Hobson. 
If taxes are unjustly placed upon the 
farm, if the farmer is bearing more than 
his share of the public burden, if he is 
not receiving his share of the public 
benefits derived from taxes, if salaried 
officers are increasing and costly com- 
missions multiplying faster than the 
times warrant, if this is so, then some- 
thing is wrong. Whose duty is it then 
to right the wrongs? Most certainly it 
is ours, it is the duty of the oppressed to 
proceed to action. How shall we pro- 
ceed? Shall wedo it by sending law- 
yers and professional men to our State 
legislature and senate, and also to Con- 
gress? We have been doing this. Is 
the future bright to continue longer in 
this direction? The reverse of a wrong 
course with rare exceptions leads in the 
right direction. 
Brothers, I leave these few thoughts 
with you as you will soon be called upon 
to §° into your several party conventions, 
and support or reject the same class of 
lawyers and office seekers you have met 
years before. It is for you to decide which 
you will do. I would further call your 
attention to the real facts underlying the 
selection and election of our present 
State Grange officers, the seed has 
germinated, and there broken the ground 
that will some day reverse the order of 
things in the affairs of our State. May 
the time speedily come. 7 
Brothers and Sisters of Independent 
Grange, again in behalf of these visiting 
brothers and sisters, I thank you for this 
warm and friendly expression of wel- 
come, and may our stay with you be of 
encouragement to you in your work, and 
may the tie of brotherly love be made 
—— by our visit here with you to- 
ay. 
Lecturer York then presented the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘What is the best time 
to cut grass for our dairy stock?’ Opened 
by Bro. A. W. King, followed by Bro. Dan- 
iel Orr of Queen City grange, who would 
oy haying Monday after the fourth of 
July. At present, hay is so very cheap, 
we had better begin fairly early and cut for 
our home use, and return all the manure 
made therefrom to our farms, and sell 
our milk or our cream or butter. He 
preferred selling cream. 
Bro. Simmons of Orono was in favor 
of cutting very early, in fact before it 
was all fully grown. Bro. Trickey of 
Orient would cut as soon as it could be 
cured sufficiently to protect it against 


Brown of Good Cheer thought of a ques- 
tion he would like toask: “Ifyou could 
not cut just when you wanted to, was it 
best to cut early or late?’ 

Bro. Drummond would get as near to 
the early time as circumstances would 
permit. Bro. Rich of Exeter would cut 
his hay when it could be harvested the 
cheapest. Asarule he did not bunch 
any hay in the field. After cutting, it 
laid until made enough, then raked and 
hauled directly to the barn. From ex- 
tended experiments made by Bro. Rich- 
ardson of Newport, it was better for the 
farmers to cut late, even for milch cows. 
Bro. Brown of Queen City would cut 
when the clover heads were a little 
brown. 

Bro. Marshall of Good Cheer would 
cut early, and cut a second crop if he 
could. This made quite a lively discus- 
sion whether or not it was best to take 
the second crop from the ground; some 
being in favor of cutting it off with the 
mower and leaving it on the ground, 
others thought it best to feed it by turn- 
ing in stock or sheep, and a few were for 
cutting and feeding it at the barn. 


Programme for Next Meeting. 


q Qnening exercises. 
Address of welcome by Sister Ella Page 
of Rural Grange. 

Response by Bro, A. J. Durgin, Orono 


e. 

Remarks for good of the order. 

Recess for dinner. 

Call to order. 

Report of the Committee on Programme 
for next meeting. 

Conferring the fifth d . 

uestion: Resolved, That farming is 

ess affected by the present war than 

any other occupation.” To be opened 
by Chaplain C. H. Dole. 

10. Rural Grange entertainment. 

11, Closing exercises. 

One hundred and six members took 
the degree of Pomona, the largest that 
ever joined in Penobscot, and we are 
going to claim that it is the largest class 
that ever joined any Pomona in the 
State. Three years ago, at Independent, 
aclass of just 100 joined, but now it 
breaks its own record by six, and we 
will very respectfully 

Challenge. 

Any Pomona in the State to beat it 
within the present year. On this class 
of 52 sisters and 54 brothers Master 
Bearce, in a very happy manner, con- 
ferred the 5th degree. Then came a 
good discussion on “‘What Advantages 
has Farming over other Occupations in 
the Development of Character?” Opened 
by Bro. Rich of Exeter, who said that in 
every way the farmer’s occupation was 
health-giving, and he thought that good 
health was a great promoter of good 
character. Master Bearce thought that 
the grange was doing a great work for 
the development of character, second to 
no organization on the face of the earth, 
no, not even the church. 

Lecturer York thought that farmin 
was the best occupation to develop g 
character, because those engaged in it 
were free from many temptations that 
others are subject to. Farmers are a 
very moral people. The grange is a great 
school to educate the people to be good, 
and purity of thought and action would 
make us happy here and hereafter. Truly 
a beautiful thought. If Omniscience 
is a Divine attribute, and every mental 
acquirement here makes the creature 
more like the Creator, and will, accord- 
ing to the belief of some, — him on 

in next state 


higher vantage 
en it is very important 
opportunity for 
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of existence, 
that we improve every 





heating or musting in the mow. Bro. _ _ Forenoon. 

Staples of Queen City would cut when | Music. “Picnic Song,” Choir 

the contained all the juices. If a Beenie’ 

the weather would permit, cut early for | Song, _ . Bessie and Edna Hewitt 

the dairy, for beef late. Bro. Drum- — ae ee 

mond of Orient said his experience Pes 

taught him that cows in milk relished — hy 

early cut hay best, but he would cut late Afternoon. 

for beef and we Music, | - penolt 
Bro. French of Queen City thought | Qrigina! poem, itial rs. ipley 

there was such a thing as cutting too|S°F.... o¢ welcome, tee Bitlington 

early. Bro. Foster of Orient would cut] Address, Worthy Lecturer Elijah Cook 

early for milch cows every time. Bro. | Music, s Pe 


the development of good character. The 
grange greatly helps us to do this. 

The writer thought that the question 
had better be set aside in order to give 
Independent grange an opportunity to 
give us the entertainment which they had 
prepared for us, which the master or- 
dered. 

First, was a beautiful song by Cora 
Mitchell; 2d, reading, by Sister Eva 
Huntington; 3d, recitation, by little Lola 
Holt, 5 years old; 4th; song, by Lee 
Strout; 5th, recitation, by Mildred Bailey, 
a little girl four years old, subject, 
‘“Mamma’s Little Girlie; 6th, song, by 
Sister N. M. Bailey; 7th, recitation, by 
Sister Fletcher; 8th, song, by Bert 
Mitchell, which closed the entertain- 
ment, an earnest vote of thanks being 
given for all hospitalities. 


Charleston, June 27. A. W. Kine. 





Our Pomona Grange is very dependent 
for its future usefulness upon the char- 
acter and quality of its monthly pro- 
grammes. Its energies should be spent 
in the directlon which will enlighten and 
elevate the class for which the order 
was instituted; the farmer. I am aware 
we now have many members who are 
not directly connected with ees 
perhaps the treatment of a subject upon 
the growing of potatoes, common fruit 
or what not, might not be as interesting 
to such, and be as much of an incentive 
as would a Jecture treating directly upon 
the works of nature, the progress of 
electricity, or its future possibilities. 
This does not lessen the responsibilities 
of Pomonas’ officers or lessen the need 
of having present agricultural subjects 
handled by the best talent we have at 
our command. In no State in which the 
order has been established, has Pomona 

reater resources to draw from than 
Maine, forin all departments that Po- 
mona gatherings should be interested in, 
its leaders are those who have made a 
life study of those subjects. While we 
might say, cater to the caprice of those 
who would have subjects discussed for- 
eign to farming, is not the first mission 
to instruct and build us up in the grand 
teachings underlying the occupation? 
There are problems confronting the 
farmer every day, some of which have 
been answered, some have not, and these 
require study and thorough examination. 
It seems to me we should take np these 
questions, bringing our best thought and 
observations. The household depart- 
ment should also be brought to the 
front. The principles that underlie the 
order and the work naturally arising in 
the daily life of a membership, should 
secure full measure of our attention. 
We are in sympathy with Pomona meet- 
ings being of that nature, that some- 
thing may be gained to carry back to 
subordinate granges to stimulate them 
to a more perfect work. It means some- 
thing when we are able to distinguish 
between a patron and a granger, and 
when the order as a whole, arrives to 
that position where each one realizes 
what it isto bea patron in spirit, the 
fundamental principle will have been 
gained. Then the great question will 
not be, What shall the character and 
quality of Pomona Grange programmes 
be? For earnest work will engage every 
one. A. PISHON, 





Norland Grange held its Field day with 
Bro. J. H. Thing, Livermore Centre, on 
the 25th inst. The day was one of the 
warmest of the season, and although the 
weather looked threatening in the morn- 
ing, there was a goodly gathering pres- 
ent. Our worthy State lecturer gave us 
a very interesting address of an hour 


an address should make better patrons, 
better citizens, and better homes. The 
programme for the day was: 


Recitation, 

Song, Frankie Drury 
Singing of “America.” 

All pronounced it to be an interesting 
occasion and one of our best Field days. 
Many thanks are due to Bro. Thing and 
family for the very pleasant manner in 
which they entertained us. A picnic 
dinner, with coffee was furnished by the 
grange. Members of Starling, Canton, 
and Turner granges were present. 





Canton Grange held its tenth annual 
Field meeting at the residence of A. F. 
Campbell, Maple Dale Farm, Canton. 
Bro. and Sister Campbell have a fine 
farm in a good location, with a good set 
of farm buildings; among these a large, 
new barn, built last year. He has a 
small herd of cows and sells cream. 


ace and prosperity. At an early hour 
the people began to gather and before 
noon there were fully three hundred 
present. Worthy Master A. F. Russell 
called to order, and the company assem- 
bled under the stately maples, around a 
temporary platform, tastily decorated 
with flowers and evergreens, where they 
listened to the following carefully ar- 
ranged programme: Music by Richard- 
son’s Orchestra; address of welcome by 
Mrs. A. F. Campbell; response by W. M. 
A. F. Russell and A. B. Walker, Master 
of Peru Grange; reading by Mrs. W. H. 
Colman; song by Prof. R. G. Dunn; 
reading by Mrs. H. E. Gibbs, lecturer; 
reading by Marcia Jones; song by Vera 
and. Verna Adkins; essay by Jennie 
Walker, a miss of 14 years; declamation 
by Leon Newton; essay by Addie Fuller; 
music by grange choir; reading by Edna 
Fuller; song by Frank Casey; poem by 
Mrs. Jennie Reynolds. 





Lincoln County Pomona Grange, No. 
19, P. of H., met with Jefferson Grange, 
No. 197, and was opened by Worthy 
Master, T. B. Moody. We had a very 
successful meeting, 90 of 109 members 
being present. A class of 11 were in- 
structed in the 5th degree. The follow- 
ing programme was rendered: 

Address of Welcome, Miss Lottie Moody 


sponse, rs. Clara A. Kennedy 
Bong. Oradell E. Stahl 
Reading, B. A. Newbert 
Original poem, W.R. Walter 


Rev. S. H. Burton 
Hortense Averill 
tory, Pes ie L. H. Ford 
Question, ‘What legislation is needed by the 
farmer—rural community in general—and 
how best to obta sad 


marks, 
ppstramental music, 


in it? 

Jefferson Grange furnished the pro- 
gramme for the evening, which was 
highly entertaining. The question, ‘‘Re- 
solved that character is more powerful 
in the community than money.” De- 
cided in the affirmative. Thenext meet- 
ing to be held with Whitefield Grange, 
Aug. 27th, 1898; rain or shine. 

CLARA A, KENNEDY, Sec. 





Pine Tree Grange has made a substan- 
tial advance, during the year in its new 
hall and the anniversary exercises were 
pleasant, for every one was happy. It 
was a pleasure to again meet old friends 
of Androscoggin in this beautiful hall. 
A report of the day has kindly been fur- 
nished by the faithful secretary, one of 
those officers who never neglects duty. 





The vacation season is at hand but it 
should not be one of inactivity even if 
the hall doors are closed during haying. 
It is a good season for making plans for 
the coming winter. 








election and installation of officers. It is 
desirable that every grange be repres- 
ented. 


seen fit to re 

chaplain, Sister Huldah F. Chaplin, the pa- 
trons of Nap! i 
testify : 
for her as a faithful, 
grange p 

our sister, and 
was at all times fair and upright; who, in 
her quiet way, per > du 
came to her in a faithful, conscientious man- 
her, always seeking the right. 
nize, also, 
and her love forthe members of her house- 
hold. Nothing better can be said of a woman 
than that she was a devoted wife, an honest 
and worth 


which was attentively listened to. Such this grange be extended to our 


have programmes good without being 
good for anything at all. 
they simply amuse and entertain; there 
is nothing instructive, nothing of perma- 
nent g 
programmes good for something.— Mich- 
igan Farmer. 


presented the patrons of Maine than 
that discussed in the last Farmer touch- 
ing programmes for Pomona gatherings. 
Did you read that page? 


the other Pomonas of Maine. 
of 106 is alarge one in Maine. 


a vacation until Aug. 20. 


year old Jersey heifer which calved last 


Everything about the home spoke of 934 Ibs. of butter. 


butter weekly, the product finding a 
ready sale. 


herd of cows, averaging high, grade Hol- 
stein and Durham. Some of the latter 





Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














PISCATAQUIS POMONA. 


Piscataquis Pomona Grange met with 
Pleasant River Grange, Milo, Saturday, 
June 25. Worthy Master Gerry presided. 
It proved a very pleasant occasion, al- 
though we expected our state master 
and lecturer. Those honored officers 
had been in the upper part of our county 
on the previous day, and tried to arrange 
to be with us, but found it impossible. 
The varied and pleasing programme 
which our worthy lecturer provided, was 
well received. 

The question, ‘‘Do we buy too much 
or too little of feeds and fertilizers?” 
called out many interesting points rela- 
tive to farming methods in this county. 

Bro. J. M. Hewett keeps accounts with 
his cows. He can afford to furnish 
sweet corn to the factory and buy west- 
ern corn to feed, both to cows and hogs. 
Others thought the action of the facto- 
ries, in cutting down prices, needless and 
iniquitous, since the price of canned 
goods has not materially decreased, and 
as it leaves the producer no show, they 
have ceased to raise corn for canning. 

Mrs. Walter Snow read a valuable his- 
torical sketch of Milo. South Dover 
choir rendered fine music, besides which 
Sisters Hattie Ayer, Alice Crommett, 
Bro. Ira Doore of South Dover grange, 
and Sister Hattie Foss of Pleasant River 
grange, favored us with charming songs 
and select readings. Address of welcome 
by Mabel E. Hobbs; response by Effie 
Farnham. Reports of grangee and a 
happy social hour filled every minute 
with pleasure and profit. 

The next meeting will be with East 
Dover grange, Thursday, Aug. 18. It 
will be the annual meeting devoted to 


L. J. Hopss. 





Resolutions on the death of Huldah 


F. Chaplin, our late chaplain of Naples ann 


Grange: 


Whereas, In His infinite wisdom, God has 
remove from our midst, our late 
aples Grange, No. 94, desire to 
their respect and 
oving sister. 
no more true member than 
we recognize in her one who 


erformed the duties that 


We recog- 
er devotion to home and family, 


a copy under the 
to the hus- 


dof our deceased sister. 
Mrs. JENNIE A. JORDAN,( Committee 
Mrs. GEorGE W. Lams, on. 
Mrs. Aice A, CLARK, Resolutions. 





Even Pomona meetings sometimes 


In other words, 


in them. Let us make our 





No more important question has been 





Penobscot throws out a challenge to 
A class 





Queen City Grange, Bangor, is to have 





AGRICULTURAL. 


—Mr. Roscoe Smith, Monroe,has a two 





March. A recent test of one week gave 


—Friday, 37,000 pounds of wool were 
brought into Athens village and sold, the 
farmers pocketing between 7,000 and 
8,000 dollars for the same. Some of our 
farmers have been storing their wool for 
several seasons past, owing to the low 
prices paid and one such, received $200, 
for wool at this sale. 

—Sparkling Spring creamery, Nor- 
ridgewock, is sending out 4,500 lbs. of 


—Mr. C. F. Jones, Corinna, has a grand 


carry me back to old days when this 
breed stood at the front as milkers. One 
of these is giving 43 to 45 lbs. of milk 
daily testing almost 4 per cent. A good 
cow that. 


—Hon. E. E. Parkhurst declares that 8 


the wheat crop of Aroostcok will be in- 
creased fully 300 per cent. over former 
years, and with the new and cumplete 
flouring mills the best quality of flour 
will be manufactured. 

—O. H. Mower, Turner, is one of the 
most successful truck farmers in Andro- 
scoggin county, his team visiting Lewis- 


ton almost every day well loaded with | Mase 


early vegetables. 

—The Massachusetts Crop Bulletin for 
June is at hand, issued promptly from 
the office of the Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture, Hon. W. R. Sessions. Crop 
prospects there, as here, are promising 
though not advanced beyond Maine. 
Corn is backward; grass heavy, acreage 
in potatoes greatly increased, crop in 
good condition, bugs plenty, dairy pro- 
ducts larger than usual, pasturage ex- 
cellent. Fruit and berry crops excellent 
save apples which have dropped badly. 

—Mr. I. L. Mason, Howe’s Corner, has 
one of the first cheese factories in Maine, 
and has made cheese 25 years in the 
same factory. Although there are sev- 
eral butter factories near by, he is mak- 
ing more cheese this year than ever. 
This factory unloaded the first carload 
of cheese in Portland. In the 25 years 
he has made 1,500,000 Ibs. Whenever I. 








| 
| 
| 


ways receives first premium. He now 
has 10,000 lvs. on hand and is making 
3500 Ibs. a week. 

—Crops in Aroostook are looking re- 
markably thrifty with few bugs re- 
ported. 

—A large increase in number of calves 
being raised is reported from every por- 
tion of the State. This is one of the 
most encouraging omens. 

—Mr. C. K. Paige, East Livermore 
Mills, has four acres winter rye standing 


four feet in height, which he cut last 
| week, then plowed the ground and sowed 


to Hungarian. He has also five acres of 
corn for the silo. Mr. Paige keeps one 
pair of horses, chestnut, five years old, 
wintered 30 head of cattle, and haz all 
the latest improved farming implements. 

—Mr. C. W. Randall, East Livermore, 
believes in keeping a good yoke of cattle 
and has a pair 7 feet, 6 inches, weighing 
3500 Ibs. 

—Everard H. Greeley and John A. 
Peters, Jr., of Elisworth have purchased 
the famous Hathorn farm at Pittsfield 
for a stock farm. A pair of horses and 
several head of young cattle have been 
taken to Pittsfield from Mr. Peters’s farm 
at Lamoine, and 20 cows will be pur- 
chased to add to the number already 
there. Mr. Peters has some as choicely 
selected Jerseys as any one in Maine, 
and Somerset county, long noted for good 
stock, now has as well bred dairy stock 
as any. 

—Reports from all quarters indicate 
that there will be a large crop of berries 
this year. Field strawberries are coming 
in abundantly, raspberries and black- 
berries are setting in large numbers, and 
the blueberry sections report an unusu- 
ally large crop coming. Isle au Haut 
promises more blueberries than for many 
years. 





GREAT RACES IN MAINE. 


Fairfield, July 4. 
2.25 CLASS—TROT OR PACE—PURSE $200. 


A. E.S., bg, A. E. Sawyer..... Ss 3-3 
Linnie a bik m, W.G. Morrill, 

eee seee 3 2 3 
Madras, b g. Chas. M. Phillips, 
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SPECIAL RACE. 
Silver Street, b m, C. H. Nelson, 
Ge hore din ek ho na ane 


2.35 CLASS—TROT AND PACE—PURSE $250. 
Newmarch, b h, C. H. Stuart, 


WEEE» conc cepeavescccss ce a 3 
Rex Wilkes, blk h, J. M. Ridley, 

Oakland... 2... eee eesseves 24 

ilkey, ch m, C. H. Nelson, Water- 

Wie s cv poeregecacesecesces 5 3 
Hattie 8.,ch m. C. H. Simpson, 

PD iictnctaitnd is aciham ti 3 3dr 
Suzelle L., bm, Mart Burns, Gar- 

i nniinnnngondsh tukh inn 6 42 
Belle Wyman, b m, C. D. Ed- 

A I <5 56 sande ee 6 6 dr 
Lestress, br m, Jos. Giroux, Water- a 

SG: deinknédentan ineniad 

Time, 2.29%, 2.32%4, 2.3144, 2.30%. 

Skowhegan. 
2.20 CLASS—PURSE $400. 

Johnnie Wilkes, b s, Letourneau.... 1 1 1 
UIs sc ewecnweneee onus 326 
RINNE pesca es 264 
Pt ttccdenioevedsteenn we 6 6 2 
Tom inthe and ren dened 56 3 3 


2.40 CLASS—PURSE $200. 


SS RE es. 2 
SED Hie OMMes cesocccecceccecs 213232 
DUE Cin E DGicccocecticvcsccce 4438 
Dis sik ebatincasienss 3344 
Time, 2.29, 2.32, 2.3314, 2.32. 
Bluehill. 
2.50 CLASS—PURSE $80. 

Dey Break... .cccccsesccccces 113 

Dit tithivhtbbenetnh awe 2 eS 2 
isd eaten ee cnet 33328 
Mambrino Lancewood.......... 4444 


2.30 CLASS—PURSE $100. 


Miss Day Dawn........... 132101 
EN s: 0504800006004 S233 83 
i heiecue ks eeceses 2248302 
GeorgeH........ a alee een me 343444 

Time, 2.3642, 2.3542, 2.3634, 2.30, 2,35%, 
2.36. 

Augusta. 
LADIES’ RACE. 

Meader Boy, Mrs. Meader..... 0 3 11 1 
William P., Mrs. Chisam..... 3123 3 
Twilight Wilkes, Mrs.Lishness 0 2 3 2 2 

Time, 2.3142, notgiven, 2.33, 2.35%, 2.33%. 


2.40 CLASS. 


ES Oe 2.42% 68 9 
Dottie es 6s cebnae tee2t fe 
Rena Wilkes, b m,........ 624212 
Bertha Wilkes, b m....... 24334 
Crown Prince, r g......... 4 65 dr. 


2.4 
North Anson. 
2.50 CLASS. 


Commodore Dower, ch g, by Romeo.. 1 1 1 
Easy T, b m, by All-So. ..........- 243 
Gipsey. gm, by Messenger.......... 5 25 
DS Ph «tis tabs es 406e00 0s 00 354 
Miss Ivyw ,»#m, by Ivywood..... 633 
Young Prescott, c g, by Prescott..... 466 
Time—2.40, 2.3944, 2.34%. 
2.35 CLASS. 
Impudence, bg, by Forward 3 4 4 11 1 
Sadie H, ch m, by Bay Fear- 
a et: oh saa ad 213223 
Bess Isamus, brm, byIsamus 4 3 3 3 dr 
Dora Thompson, blk m, by 
earnaught.......... 4 3 dr 
Black Ledo, bik s, by Moun- 
ish tawda noe 5 d 


_ tain 0 5 5 dr 
ee 2.32%2, 2.3244, 2.30%, 2.31, 


Pittsfield, 

In the 2.24 class, five started, won in 
straight heats by Madris, Tom Drew 
second, Linnie G. third. Best time, 
2.2314. 

In the 3-minute class, Maggie Hors- 
ford won, with Lady Greenfield second 
and Ruby third. Best time, 2.3014. 


Exeter, 
LADIES’ CARRIAGE RACE—PURSE $25. 
Madam Watchmaker, b m, by 

Watchmaker...........+-.0. 21 
Lambert Wilkes, ch g.......... 2212 

Time, 2.5714, 3.01, 2.59. 

FARMERS’ RACE—PURSE $25. 
Lady L., bm, by_Ervin_M......... 22 
Conrad, b g. by Ervin M.......... 222 

am R., Dg, «-++-++-- ee erecesece 3 3 4 
Crescent, bg, by Lothair, Jr....... 453 
Alice M., b m, by Lothair, Jr....... 56 465 

Time, 2.5914, 3.0142, 2.59%. 

2.50 CLASS—PURSE $100. 

Early Bird, Jr., br h, by Early 

NE wiv cenwnenpedaS chess eba0 :8a 2 
Laundryman, gg, by Gideon.... 3 1 2 2 
Little Peter, b g, by Young Nel- 

SOE co ceccumes cos - eheseerces 22483 
Tony Belmont. bg, by Belmont.. 5 4 3 4 
Ketchup, blk m. by Cornell..... 365 5 

Time, 2.36, 2.3114, 2.26%4, 2.3444 

2.39 CLASS—PURSE $100. 

ie _Hosford, b m, by 

Brown Rolfe...... polka we 2.38.34 
Electra, bm, by Bay Rolfe... 1 1 2 2 4 
Cyclone, b g.......-.-. segee 8 SBS SE 
Green F.. br g. by Greenfield.. 4 4 4 4 3 

Time, 2.33, 2.32%, 2.37, 2.34%. 

2.29 CLASS—PURSE $100. 
Expectation, b m, by Ervin M..... ee 
John L., b § by Zampa.........26 23 2 
Guy Loon, bg, by ErvinM........ 3 2 3 
Flossie G.,ch m, by Bonny Mapes.. 5 4 4 
I he cwacad sae us-< 455 


Time, 2.3994-2'59%, 2.34. 
Presque Isle. 
230 CLASS, TROT AND PACE—PURSE $125. 
William A., ch g, b pater, Jr., A. C. 


DEE «« ceknees in she aoe biadive x 
Direct Line, b g,_by Alhambra, 
George Foss, Fort Fairfield....... 
Dandy Lumps, bg, by Lumps, Fred 
Stevens, Caribou..........60++. 4 
Time, 2.38, 2.3542, 2.3042. 
2.50 CLASS, TROT AND PACE, PURSE $125. 
Bucklin, ch g, by Ambassador, A. C. 
Taylor, i ID. Seebens <0 1 
Star Pointer, Jr..br_g, by Law- 
rence, . Price, ue Isle, 3 3 3 3 
Jim Clark,L. W. Stevens,Caribou, 2 1 2 2 
Time, 2.49, 2.48, 2.33, 2.43. 
NAMED RACE—TROT AND PACE—PURSE $150. 


i 





L. Mason takes cheese to the fairs he al- 


SnSe. bs. ty All-Be, Peed Cock. 
Be Hale saint 21212 
Price, islo.. 12121 
‘fers tee 





Market Reports. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
Live Srockx Yarps, July 5, 1898. 








Maine, 
a 4 2 z 
Maine Drovers. z 3 5 3 
2 P| 2 
= o RQ oa 
AT BRIGHTON. 
No arrivals from the 
East this week. 
New Hampshire. 
AT WATERTOWN. 
Boattoring, 7 85 
Breck & Wood, 23 24 
W. F. Wallace, 39 85 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 2,238; sheep, 9,666; hogs, 23,- 

756; veals, 1,010; horses, 339. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle, 0; sheep, 0; hogs, 0; veals, 0; 
horses, 84. 


LIVE STOCK EXPORTS TO OLD ENGLAND. 


From Boston, for the week, only 940 
cattle. On account of the Fourth, the 
Michigan did not sail to-day. A fair 
trade, and prices at English ports rule 
higher, with sales at Liverpool, 1034@ 
1a at London, 1114@12c, sinking the 
offal. 


HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 


Business the day after the Fourth of 
July necessarily light, and not expected 
to be of any amount until a new demand 
is created. Western cattle cost higher 
by 1gc per Ib., and the usual openings 
for such stock were filled. On cattle, the 
market quotations are at 3@5l¢c live 
weight. 

Sheep and lambs in good supply, and 
near 10,000 head monopolized by home 
butchers. The spring lambs at 6@7c. 
Western lambs at 7c, of good weights; 
yearlings, 5@51gc; old sheep, 4@4\¢c. 

The hog supply just fair, but a falling 
off in receipts from last week; market 
prices are weak, as last quoted, and as 
low as at any time this season, with west- 
ern hogs at 374@43<c live weight. Pork 
packers will naturally order heavily be- 
fore arise reaches them. Country hogs 
remain weak at 5c dressed weight. 

Veal calves were not active with half a 
supply, but for good lots, no especial 
change is noticed. Butchers even seemed 
indifferent about buying at last week’s 
rates. Eastern calves were not on the 
market, and it was the general expres- 
sion that the market had better take a 
rest from heavy receipts. J. S. Henry 
sold at 5l4c. Prices are not extravagant. 

Milch cows in moderate call, and it 
was well that supply was light, as but 
few buyers were present. Sales from 
$20@48; choice cows, $50@60. 

We can report a good horse market. 
The arrivals more easily disposed of at 
steady prices. Some good drivers were 
sold at $100@$175; common horses at 
$65@$95. °* ° 

Three and one-half tons of live poul- 
try were largely from Maineand sold at 
9@10'éc per lb. 


SALES AT BRIGHTON, 


R. Connors sold 2 new milch cows at 
$45 a head; 13 cows, balance of his lot at 
$30@50. J.S. Henry sold a lot of 13 
veal calves of 1470 lbs. at 514c Ib. R. 
Connors sold 6 beef cows of 900 and 
1400 Ibs., at 34¢c live weight. John 
Goodnow sold bulls of 1080 and 1550 Ibs. 
at 3@4\4c live weight. J.S. Henry sold 
6 cows, good quality, at $50@60; extra 
cows at $40@48; common cows at $20@ 
38 ahead. W. F. Wallace sold 43 calves 
of 6280 lbs. at 5140; 4 calves of 510 Ibs. 
at 5léc. 

Live poultry in moderate demand, 
supply largely by Steamers from the East, 
at 9@10c live weight. 


REMARKS. 


A slim market, it being the day after 
the celebration of the Glorious Fourth. 
The arrivals were especially light and 
many of the drovers did not putin an 
appearance. The tone of the market 
was decidedly slim, and it would have 
been perhaps as well if there had been 
no up road stock this week in the shape 
of milch cows or veal calves. There 
have been Western arrivals of fat 
hogs. Export cattle, horses and sheep 
at intervals during the week to fill up 
the ever created demand. Pork packers 
must have stock to keep the ball a roll- 
ing, and the thousands of men employed. 
Next week New England drovers will 
start in to fill up the gap with their kind 
of goods. 


LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST WEDNES- 
DAY. 


The trade in milch cows was nothing 
to boast of. It wasa good day for farm- 
ers tostay at home at this busy season 
of the year. Prices rule moderate and 
the tone of the market weak. W. Mills 
sold 2 bulls, of 1000 Ibs., at 2'¢c. Libby 
Bros. sold 2 extra cows at $45 each; 2 
springers at $35 each; 1 choice cow, $50. 
P. A. Berry, 1 choice cow, $50. R. Con- 
nors sold 4 cows, (the lot for $187;) 1 
choice cow, $55. W. Gleason sold 2 
cows, $36a head. M. D. Holt sold 10 
cows at $30@$40. P. F. Littlefield sold 
a number of choice cows from $50@$60. 
W. F. Wallace sold 27 cows all the way 
from $45@$50, the selection of his arriv- 
als. Harris & Fellows sold 6 cows, from 
$35@$55. J. S. Henry sold 6 choice 
cows at $50@$55; 10 extra cows, be- 
tween $40@$48. Common cows from 
$28@$38. O. H. Forbush sold beef cows 
from 3@4c, weighing from 800 to 1200 
lbs. 

Store Pigs—just fair sales at $1.50@ 
$2.50 for small size; $3@$5.50 for shoats. 





PORTLAND PRODUCE MARKET 


WEDNESDAY, July 6, 1898. 

Trade in all the leading departments 
has been restricted by the Fourth of 
July holidays, and rather a tame tone is 
manifested all along the line. In bread- 
stuffs there has been no decided change 
in figures since last week. Corn and 
oats were also easy. Pork is weak and 
50c lower, and lard is about 4c off. 
Sugar unchanged, but business is active 
and the market is firm. Hay dull and 
easy. Fresh beef fairly active, and high- 
er—sides at 7@8c per lb., hinds at 9@ 
10\c, fores at 6@6!¢c, rounds and flanks 
8@8'¢c, loins at 13@16c, rumps and 
loins 11@13c, backs at 7@71gc, rattles 
5@5 gc, lambs 11@13c, mutton 8@9c. 

AppLEes—Eating apples, $3 50@8$4 50 
per bbl. Evaporated, 10@11\<c per Ib. 

ButrerR—l7c for choice family; 
creamery, 18@19c. 

Brans—New York pea, $1 60@$1 65; 
Yellow Eyes, $1.70@$1.75. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Faetory; 
Sic; N. Y. Factory, 84¢@9c. Sage, 
10c. 

Firour—Low grades, $4 15@$4 40; 
Spring, $550; Roller Michigan, $5 25@ 
$5 50; St. Louis Winter Patents, $5 25@ 
$5 50. 

Fisp—Cod, Shore, $4 50@4 75; Scaled 
herring per box, 9@l4c; Mackerel, 
shore, $22 00@26 00. 

Grarn—Corn, bag lots, 44c; oats, 
36c; cotton seed, car lots, $23 60; 
cotton-seed, bag lots, $24 00; sacked 
bran, car lots, $14 00@15 00; sacked bran, 
1700 ; middlings, car 
, bag lots, $17 00. 


bushel; new, 868 55 per bbl. 
Provisions—Fowl, ; chickens, 

11@13c; turkeys, 13@15c; eggs, nearby, 
8c; backs, 








| “ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 
if 










pane Laval Alpha 
Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
have ever been ker 
bestand cheapest, ‘Te. 
Gapeessecs superior to ~ 
itations and infri; = 
ments. Endorsed by aj)” 
thorities. More than 125,055 
inuse. Sales ten to on, : 1 
others combined. Ajj con 
and sizes—$50.- to e»- > 
Save $5.- to $10.~ per cow 
per year over any sett), 
system, and $3.- t, 
$5.- per cow per 
year Over any imi. 
ting separaior.— 
New and improveg 
machines for 1x0 
nd for new Cata 
logue containing a 
fund of Up-to-date 
dairy information, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co, 


& Canat St¢,, 74 Cortianor Sr 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK 








REET, 





—s atom 


(FARMERS 


2) you can make money by selling and 1 in 
& HOLDFA:'T Corn Binders,used once 
‘ shock. Pullandit's fast. Ties itself Coan 

So) less than string. Never weursout. Tho. 
Bh andséoldinatown. Good pr fits. G, 
\ town mcy, Samples, 3rize:, me 
h, dets. “PAE ©O., box 4:, Unaciiia, 





















ENNESSOC County. , P» obate Court 
a ugusta,*on the fourth Monda 
June, 1898. Monday of 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be tha 
last will and testament of CLariss, P 
SAWTELLE, late of Augusta, in said cou ty. 
decease’, having been presented for pro : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be givey 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourt) 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a ( yurt 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, ang 
show cause, if any, why the said instrume: 
should not be proved, approved and a 
as the last wil! and testament of the «; 
deceased. ____ G. T. STEVENS, J uige 

Attest: W. A. Newcome, Register. 

ENNEBEC COUNTY. .In Probate ¢ 
at Augusta, on the fourth M 

June, 1898. 





A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of AMASA Dove 
LASS, late of MANCHESTER, in said county 
deceased, having been presented for prolate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 


three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
that all persons interested may attend ats 
Court of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta 
and show cause, if any, why the said i: : 
ment should not be proved, approved ar 
lowed as the last will and testament o 
said deceased. 
Attest: 


NIVES 0 SSSRES 


Write for prices, it will pay you 


S. E. LINCOLN, SPRINGFIELD, O, 


BB. Ww. Whitehouse, - 


Attorney at-Law, Broker and Deal 
Estate 170 Water St., } ———— 4! wy 


AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MARKET 














(Corrected July 6, for the Maine Farmer 
by G. W. Wadleigh. 


Native fowl plenty; spring chickens 


coming in freely. Veal plenty. Eggs 
plenty. Lard and pork steady. No na- 
tive pork offered. Beans unchanged. 


Spring lambs abundant. New domestic 
cheese in the market. Old potatoes a 
drug. Green peas and native berries 
beyond demand. 

BEANS—Western 
Yellow Eyes, $1 65. 
ButrER—Ball butter 12@l4c. Cream- 


Pea beans, $1 50; 


ery, 18c. 
CuHEESE--Factory, 8@10c; domestic, § 
@10c. 


Eeoes—Fresh, 10@l11c per dozen. 
Larp—Tierce, 7c; in pails, 
Provisions — Wholesale — Clear salt 
pork, 7c.; beef per side, 5@7'gc; ham, 
smoked, 9%@10c; fowl, l2c; veal, 
7@8c; round hog, 5c; mutton, 7(@8c; 
Spring lambs, 10@13c;_ chickens, lic; 
broilers, 20@25c. 

PoTATOES—50c per bush. native; new, 
$1.00. 

New CABnBaGEs—1 ‘gc per Ib. 
BreEtTs—50c per bush. 

TuRNIPS—40c per bush. 

New Beets—60c doz. bunches. 
GREEN PEAS—75c@61 per bush. 
STRAWBERRIES—Native, 6(@8c. 


SC, 


AUGUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND WOOL 
MAREET. 








{Corrected July 6, for the Maine Farmer 
by B. F. Parrott & Co.) 
Wool market steady. Flour and grain 
unchanged. Sugarsteady. Hides steady. 
Good hay more plenty. 
StrRAw—Pressed, $8@$10; loose, $7 
@8. 


SHorts—90c per hundred. $17 
ton lots ; Mixed Feed, 90c. 
Woot—18c per lb.; spring lamb 


skins, 35c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—Bag lots, $1 1» 
$21(@2z2 ton lots. 

Cuicaco GLUTEN MEAL—Ton 
20; bag lots, $1.25; Buffalo, ton lots, 
$17; bag lots, $1.15. 

FLourn—Full Winter patents, $5(@) 50; 
Spring patents, $5@85 50; roller pro 
cess, straight, $5 00; low grade, $4 5' 
SvueaR—$5 30 per hundred. 
Hay—Loose $6@10; pressed $10(@12 
HipEs AND Skrns—Cow hides, 7')c; 0% 
hides, 74¢c; bulls and stags, 6'¢c. 

Lime anp CemMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 35. 


lots 


Harp Woop—Dry, $5@5.50; green, 
$3.50@4.00. 

Grain—Corn, 45c; meal, bag lots, 
84c. 


Oats—74c, bag lots. 
BaRLEY—5Sic. Rye, $100. Seed bar- 
ley, 75c. 





“If the people of the State of Maine 
want lower insurance rates,” says Insur- 
ance Commissioner S. W. Carr, ‘‘there 
must be methods taken to reduce the 
number of fires ‘unaccounted for.’ Ou! 
average now is altogether too large. 
Each year there are losses of from >") 
000 to $800,000 in which the origin of 
the fire remains undiscovered. 





HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ills, Bll 
lousness, Indigestion, Headache. 
Easy to take, easy to perate. 25¢ 


FRUIT NOTES. 
Clean and thorough cultivation of the 
blackberry patch, beginning as soon 4° 


the ground can be worked, is the prope! 
thing to bring about best results. 








Juicy fruits give more or less of the 
higher nerve or brain food, and some 
few muscle food and waste; no heat 





Any good soil will grow raspberries; ® 


moist, well drained clay loam, not to? 
stiff, is perhaps the best. 





“A stitch in time’’ may save the rasp- 
berry patch. 





A great point, and in fact the principal 


one, in favor of commercial cherry gro¥ 
ing is thatthe fruit comes into season 
early, before the markets are gl utted or 
the cans filled, and the genéral character 
of the year as a fruit season is as yet U2 
determined. Housewives, therefore, 
buy and put up more cherries than they 
otherwise would, because they do not 
know whether other kinds of fruit will 





13c; extra $1200; pork 
$14 50, clear, $13 00; hams, 9@9}¢c. 


be abundant during the season or not. 












The Agricul 
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Al 
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SUBSCRIBE it is 
— . hat 
For the Maine Farmer! = * 
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Haine Farmer. -. 
— Ace} 
Z. A. GILBERT, Agricultura! Editor wit 
Allbands im the hay-field the State a 
over! aside 
The Society for the Promotion of Agri- | me 
qiltural Science is to hold its annual “6 ’s 
meeting for the year at Horticultural mead 
fall, Boston, August 19th and 20th. ae 
lan 
At the strawberry show of the Massa- plied 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Boston, *° * 
the Marshall amd the Clyde won highest >t 
honors, the first mamed leading. witel 
open 
Scientists hawe discovered over thirty | 4€al 
gemies at work on the potato bug and | ¥4s5 
yet he keeps right on eating all the scar 
me, sure to come to time as the return | of he 
of the seasons. been 
(July 
A bulletin of the Michigan Horticul- jog ,; 
tural Society giwes the apple crop of that We 
State as about eight per cent. of a full the; 
yield. Summer and fall varieties will | sdva 
yield full creps. Baldwins run from oorp 
halfan average to a full crop. Pears) guin: 
and plums will be abundant. the s 
is a 
Give the breeding hogs a run in the/,.., 
psture through the summer months. | ,i)), 
It will give them health and vigor. | ;,;;.,, 
Nothing will equal it. Im general prac- Septe 
tice among farmers in this State hogs ,,, , 
ad pigs are kept too much confined. same 
let the sows farrow in the pasture and ,¢ ¢,. 
their pigs run at large. as it 
Now that haying is on do not let any “°'Y 
of the fields of turnips, corn or potatoes 
fet overrun with weeds. After doing 
ul called for to get a crop along in good Evi 
condition to this time, it is poor practice ‘cre 
tow to allow a set-back from neglect. S*ra¥ 
The farmer must be vigilant throughout thes 
the season. best 
wit 
At the late Rose Festival held by the eta 
State Pomological Society Prof. Munson 
urged a Field Day at the University be- passe 
cause of the great benefit the society far 
tould do the college and the college the ence 
weiety. The listener who had in mind the 
a broader scope for both felt that the the s! 
direct good of the State should o ipy State 
the minds of all. There is need of givin 
broadening the horizon sometimes. of tl 
valid, 
The rules, regulations and premium of ¢} 
list of the Franklin county Agricultural , 7, 
Society for their fifty-ninth annual exhi- , ,, 
bition are at hand. The exhibition is Anyvt 
w be held September 20-22 at Franklin hens 


Park, Farmington. Notwithstanding its 
Me this is one of the most active and ight 
Mecessful agricultural societies in the 
Mate, and increasing in the favor of the 
Pople of the county every year 

Hatch, Farmington, Secretary. 


Reu- 





This is clover week throughout al] the 
‘atral part of the State. Some fields |_ 
Were cut last week, but the clover then 
"%atrifle too green and was cut be- 
fuse of being badly lodged. When cut 
before reaching the proper stage of ma- 
Mrity it is along jobto get clover dry 
Ri to store without injury. Cl 
d not be cut till after the first early 
have begun to brown. The fields , 
M alsike are a sight to delight the eye— 
lhick, fine, and filled with heads. 


ver 


“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


om but let the sunshine and the heat yp, 
© the hay. There is b 
tad everlastingly at work on the ,¢ 
a grass—tedding, openiog, turning | the 4; 
aed stirring it. It costs something to | Thus 
mn a tedder; neither the boy nor the | nsefu! 
— for nothing. Both of them 
ape hauling hay and unloading 
be e bern. It costs something, too, 
a Say, and to put it in shape again 
“on the load. Save all this ex- 
~ by letting it alone. The sun costs 
the rae Plan to have this agency do 
ying without any of your help. 
tho all applies to fair weather. How 
ut the rains? No one can make 
for haying in rainy weather. 


THE BUTTER SITUATION. 


mays bttor markets of the country are 
the 5, * condition specially favorable for 
« a In the great markets of 
ork, Boston and Chicago no more 

last has gome into the freezers than | 
year. Trade is brisk and has taken | 


no need of 


well r 
lieve 

societ. 
fruit f 
ple ne 
fruits 
of all 





Offer; D 


bt ty 
Pound 


With no oversupply of-| 
“ this time, and the flush of the| 


